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in your shop... 


\ 


when you put International’s full 
line of. “Bakery-Proved” Flours to 
work for you 


“You'll be downright amazed,” says 

i Mr. I, the International man, ‘‘when you 

mas discover for yourself what a big difference 

5 v International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours can 
make in your shop. 

“Hundreds of profit-minded bakers are fast realizing 
that International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours mean unvary- 
ing production results. And no wonder, because Inter- 
national Flours mean baked goods with steady, day-in and 
day-out uniformity . . . production schedules that keep 
running without a hitch. 

“Whatever your particular shop requirements, there’s 
an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flour that measures up. 
Specify International and assure yourself of worry-free, 
profit-plus baking.” 
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FIND OUT 
FOR YOURSELF... 
SPECIFY 


UNIFORMLY BETTER 
QUALITY PRODUCTS 
Mr. I says, ‘“‘Assure yourself 
of a consistently uniform prod- 
uct. International’s Flours are 
milled to give you uniform re- 
sults every day of the year.” 


LOOK! NO RED INK! 
‘In hundreds of shops Inter- 
national’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ 
Flours lower production costs... 
eliminate waste, overtime and 
costly delays. Performance makes 
the difference.” 


WE'RE INTERESTED IN YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS! Yes, won't you let us 
help you to more profitable, uniform baking? Simply fill out and clip coupon today. 


fnternationa 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


\ INTERNATIONAL 


MORE FREE TIME 


And, for you personally .. . 
uniformity means fewer produc- 
tion headaches and time to enjoy 
outside activities. There’s no 
worrying about uneven perform- 
ance when Mr. I is on the job. 


eeeeesceeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeee 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


Show me how International “Bakery-Proved” Flours can 
give me uniform, dependable production results. 
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White to dark—a type for every purpose 
... Also RY-BLEN-DO—<a blend of Pillsbury's 


choice Rye Flours and strongest Northwest 
Clear. 
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If you have ever tasted sweet corn that went into the kettle 
just a few moments after it was picked, you’re not likely 
to forget its full, fresh flavor. 

Rye flour, too, is at its best when fresh. And that’s a good 
reason for getting your rye flour from Pillsbury. Thanks to 
efficient distribution, careful handling, and rapid turnover, 
Pillsbury’s Rye Flours reach you while their fine rye 
flavor is at its peak. 

If your aim is to make the best-tasting loaf of rye bread in 
town, here’s your flour! 


Pillsbury's Rye Flours 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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There is a lot of talk about flour uni- 
formity, but POLAR BEAR flour 
really has it. Because 

we spare no effort or no 

= expense to make that 


uniformity certain. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 








HERE’S FLOUR 
DEPENDABILITY 


The dependable performance you 
always get from BUFFALO flour 
is due to steady adherence to the 
highest standards in wheat selec- 
tion, milling and laboratory control. 
By every standard of measurement, 
there is no flour of greater uni- 
formity, day after day. BUFFALO 
offers a solid foundation for quality 
bread production. 





Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


. * * = 
Scapa ae Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Frrzpateicx, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CurisToPpHer Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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your individual specifications 


ean he met hy out tectinictalls 


Our experience in the handling of the particular high 
protein content hard wheat typical of the grain available 
to us through the advantage of our milling locales, is 
reflected in the four we produce. 


You can specify a quality hard wheat flour with a protein 
from a low range to as high as 15 protein. You may. also, 
specify ash as low as .38 to as high as .46. 


It is an exacting and scientific process. controlled by one 
of the finest modern milling laboratories in the industry. 
The result is uniformity of the highest degree in flour of 
the finest quality. 








MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 











STRATEGIC L 











AcmE~Evans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
* Since 1821 ¢ 




















Specialists in the milling of 


OUR 
FINE BAKERY FLO Whee! 


i heat 
© tend Spee CokeFlours © Pastry Flours 


® 100% Whole Wheat o : 
to fit every formula . 
L-MILLER MILLING CO. 

estapage mot 1, MINN. 
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Millers of Occident, American Beauty and other Bakery Flours 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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‘The -Northwestern-Miller 


ESTABLISHED IN 1873 


A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry 
Issued by 


The Miller Publishing Co. 


Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 
118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 


H. J. PATTRIDGE, President and Treasurer 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Vice President 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Vice President 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Secretary 

THOMAS A. GRIFFIN, Business Manager 

EDWIN J. HARTWICK, Circulation Manager 
JAMES G. PATTRIDGE, Assistant Treasurer 

CARL R. VETTER, Advertising Production Manager 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 
MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Technical Editor 
WILFRED E. LINGREN, Bakery Editor 
GEORGE L. GATES, Market Editor 
FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Assistant Bakery Editor 
ROGER BERGLUND, Editorial Assistant 
DONALD NETH, Editorial Assistant 


EASTERN STATES OFFICE 
(114 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 3-3768) 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager 
GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 


SOUTHWESTERN OFFICE 
(614 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Manager 
JAMES W. MILLER, Business and Editorial Assistant 


CENTRAL STATES OFFICE 
(2272 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 
Telephone Harrison 7-6782) 
DON E. ROGERS, Manager 
HENRY S. FRENCH, Editorial Assistant 


CANADIAN AND EUROPEAN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 1, Ont. Telephone Empire 4-5654) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone Republic 8534) 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 





CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for 
postage to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S 
to advise of this change. 

CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 

TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 





ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 
The American Baker @ Feedstuffs @ Milling Production 
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°° BE SURE 


Consumer's confidence in your bread depends 
upon day-after-day quality. 


PERFORMANCE FLOURS, control-milled from 





choicest bread wheats, assure that dependable 


uniformity—throughout the year. 


You're sure of top quality results and eco- 
nomical production with uniform, trouble-free 
PERFORMANCE FLOURS. 


Fine Flours are the Foundation of the Baking Business 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 
Division of Flour Mills of America, Inc. 
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ISMERTA seems to have a magic 
touch when it comes to building 
a good loaf of bread. This famous 
brand has richly rewarded bakers . 





who have based their bread qual- F, 
ity on this exceptional flour. The * 
fine baking response they get from t Pf 


ISMERTA originates with the 
extra quality in the wheats that we 
grind ... plus the extra care and 
craftsmanship of ISMERTA 
millers. 


THE [SMERT-HINCKE MILLING CoO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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BUILDERS of 79,000,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
IN OUR THIRTY-ONE YEARS 


BULK FLOUR 
STORAGE 


Many millers are finding that bulk flour 
storage and streamlined packing and load- 
ing facilities are great cost savers. Such 
improvements conserve labor and improve 
milling efficiency. 








Shown on this page are several interior 
views of the operation of the bulk flour 
storage plant of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, which was designed and 
built recently by the Jones-Hettelsater 
Construction Co. 


A Jones-Hettelsater survey and report 
may point the way to substantial savings in 
production cost in your mill now and 
strengthen your competitive position. In 
analyzing your needs, Jones-Hettelsater 
engineers have the benefit of 30 years’ 


experience in flour, feed and cereal plant 
The network of feeders located beneath the construction. Sacked flour is transported on an overhead 
bulk storage bins accurately measure the conveyor belt from the packers directly 
proportions of flour fed into the stream. to the boxcars on the railroad siding. 


This picture shows the floor on top of the bulk storage bins. Telescop- This battery of rebolt sifters is used between the storage bins and 
ing spouts deliver the flour from the overhead conveyors to the bins. the flour packers. The flour also is Entoleted before being packed. 


Let us talk over your needs with you. 


J ONES = ai Company 


‘Designers and ‘Builders for <Millers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Your flour looks whiter in Bemis 
Blue-lined Paper Bags... and 
housewives like it! It’s a big point 
in your flour’s favor. So use 


Bemis Blue-lined Paper Bags to 


build sales! 
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Baltimore + Boise + Boston + Brooklyn + Buffale + Charlotte » Chicago + Cleveland + Denver + Detroit 

East Pepperell + Houston + indianapolis + Jacksonville, Fla. > Kansas City - Los Angeles * Lovisville 

Memphis * Minneapolis » Mobile * New Orleans * New York City * Norfolk » Okiahome City > Omahe 

Peoria * Phoenix + Pittsburgh + St. Louis + Salina « Salt Lake City * San Francisco * Seattle + Wichita 
vi wver, Wash, + Wilmi , Calif, 
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BILL STERN reis ANOTHER SPORTS STORY 





The Spirit’s 
Willing! \ 
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Fame finds swimming-greats in the strangest 
ways! Now, while one may become a swimming 
champion by way of misfortune, another may 
become a swimming immortal by way of fear. 
Some years ago, a 14-year-old boy stood fright- 
ened at the edge of a municipal swimming pool 
in Philadelphia, and pleaded with a stranger: 
“Please, mister, throw me into the water! I’m 
scared of water and I can’t swim, but I’ve just got 
to fall in. Please, mister, push me into the water!’ 


So, the stranger obliged, and pushed that 
frightened boy who couldn’t swim, into the 
swimming pool. And that was how Joe Verdeur 
overcame his mortal fear of water, and mustered 
up enough courage to learn how to swim. By the 
time Joe Verdeur was 22, he became an aquatic 
marvel, an Olympic hero, and one of the world’s 
greatest swimming champions, for he mangled 
all breast-stroke records out of recognition. 
Today, many swimming experts believe that Joe 


PERF lee 
eqve™ ORMANCE count 


Verdeur—who only a few years ago not only 
couldn’t swim, but was mortally afraid of water 

may well become the finest swimmer who 
ever lived! 


All of which goes to prove that incentive, 
whether it be in swimming to fame or striving 
for profits, is a key factor in any endeavor. 
Because you're in business for profits, you’ll be 
mightily interested in what Commander-Larabee 
flours can do for you. Because quality products 
bring customers back to buy again and again. 
That’s why wise bakers rely on Commander- 
Larabee flours. Perfectly developed doughs, 
mixed without profit-eating variations in toler- 
ance and mixing time . . . bold, high-volume 
loaves, baked without the formula juggling and 
schedule shifts so common with ordinary flours. 
You can count on it every day, in any season! 
Put the Commander-Larabee flour of your 
choice on your next flour order! 


July 31, 1951 
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Wheat Receipts Up Sharply at K.C. 





ALL RAILROADS SHIPPING 
SOME GRAIN TO TERMINAL 





Week End Receipts July 30 Hit 1,117 Cars, 60% Above 
Frevious Peak This Season; No Shortage.of 
Storage Space Indicated 


KANSAS CITY—With floods reced- 
ed and weather in the normal seasonal 
groove, wheat receipts at Kansas City 
have increased sharply in the past 
week. All rail lines are now deliver- 
ing some wheat to Kansas City, but 
arrivals were still subnormal on the 
Santa Fe and Rock Island lines, two 
of the principal grain carriers. 

Receipts over the July 30 weekend 
amounted to 1,117 cars, which was 
slightly less than the trade had ex- 
pected but about 60% above the pre- 
vious top for this season. Whether 
this past week would mark the peak 
for the crop movement remains unde- 
termined. Movement probably will be 
spread out over a longer period than 
usual this year because of the rail- 
road difficulties. 


20 Elevators Undamaged 

Kansas City has 26 major grain 
storage terminals, public and private, 
and 20 of these were undamaged by 
the flood and are operating, so there 
is no shortage of storage space at 
this market. Most of the elevators 
that were awash probably will be 
cleaned up and running again within 
a fortnight. 

Work was in full swing this week 
in separating damaged and sound 
grain in the elevators hit by the flood. 
Salvage experts estimate that about 
2 million bushels of grain in Kansas 
City elevators was below the water 
line, plus another 600,000 bu. in rail- 
road cars that were submerged. 

The bulk of this will sell between 
30¢ and 60¢ bu. they estimate. Some 
may bring more than this if damage 
is light. This would mean an over-all 
loss of about $4.7 million on grain. 

Salvage work was progressing rap- 
idly this week, and there was a strong 
demand from feeders and distillers 
particularly. Farm trucks were lined 
up for blocks at the salvage depots. 
It is estimated that about 300,000 
bu. of the soaked grain has already 
been sokd. 


Problem of Ownership 


One of the knotty problems involves 
the ownership of grain in public ele- 
vators. Under the state warehouse 
law grain that goes out of condition 
in storage is assigned to the oldest 
outstanding warehouse receipts. 
Warehousemen are taking their stand 
on the state law, but there is a dis- 
agreement on the part of the own- 
ers of these warehouse receipts who 
contend that all should share the loss 
proportionately. The matter probably 
will have to be settled in the courts. 

Most of the older warehouse re- 
ceipts in the Kansas City area are 
owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corp., and the agency probably had 
a major share of all wheat in the 
water-soaked terminals. In addition, 
it owned considerable wheat in flood- 
ed country elevators. 

A. P. Emrie, Kansas State grain 
inspector, estimated this week that 





KANSAS CROP ESTIMATE 
CUT SHARPLY 


TOPEKA, KANSAS — Because of 
heavy rainfall, floods and delayed 
harvest operations the Santa Fe Rail- 
road reduced its estimate of 1951 
Kansas wheat production to only 
125 million bushels, it was revealed 
in the Aug. 1 crop report. This is a 
sharp decline from official forecasts 
in recent months pf around 160 mil- 
lion bushels. The railroad also felt 
that Oklahoma’ would be lucky to 
harvest 38 million bushels this year. 


about 70% of the grain in elevators 
that were flooded was owned by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. and that a 
substantial part of it had just recent- 
ly been taken over under the loan 
program. 


¥ Y¥ 


Salvage Rules Outlined 

KANSAS CITY—A modification of 
the rules embargoing movement of 
flood-damaged grain and feeds was 
made last week by the Food and Drug 
Administration after a conference 
with representatives of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

In general, the modification permits 
the livestock feeder and certain other 








buyers to judge the feeding value of 
the damaged products. This will ex- 
pedite the clean-up work in the flood 
area and eliminate much of the in- 
spection and paper work required un- 
der the original regulations. 

The following eight points were de- 
cided on at the conference: 

1. No flood-water comer pe 
will, in any circumstances, be 
for human food purposes. 

2. Owners of flood-water damaged 
grain may sell it as flood-water dam- 
aged grain in the wet condition direct 
to animal feeders, whether from ele- 

railroad 


ee 


tration inspectors will issue releases 
for this purpose on a signed statement 
by the feeders or their representatives 
at the time of the release. 

3. Release for sale of either wet 
or dried flood-water damaged grain 
for sending to a distillery will be 


acture. 

4. Release will be issued for flood- 
water damaged grain to be dried in 
the equivalent of an alfalfa dehy- 
drator at a temperature sufficiently 
high to toast the grain and kill all 
molds. Grain so dried will be released 
without restriction for any feed use. 

ee Se ee 

rs upon 


“This flood-water damaged grain is 
not to be used in mixed formula feed, 
but must be marketed only as flood- 
water damaged grain. The U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration is being no- 
tified of this sale.” 

6. Flood-water damaged grain which 


(Continued on page 36) 





Heat Forces Spring Wheat Crop; 
North Dakota Gets Needed Rain 


Some of the dry spots in the spring 
wheat territory received generous 
rain over the week end, and it was 
believed the moisture was of at least 
some benefit to the wheat crop. 

Temperatures last week were most- 
ly in the 90's, and light to heavy 
showers were reported over the ter- 
ritory except in the northern half of 
North Dakota, the Peavey Elevators 
crop report states. Later, it was in- 
dicated, the northern section received 
more than an inch of rain. 

Reports to Peavey indicate that 
hot weather will cause some low 
test weights, and late seeded crops 
in northern North Dakota have been 
seriously hurt. Grain yields in the 
southern part of the territory appear 
to be above average, however. 


Ripening Hastened 

The Occident Elevator Division of 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. also re- 
ports that hot weather caused de- 
terioration in the dry areas. Ripening 
of grain has been hastened, and the 
oats and barley harvest;will be quite 
general this week. Some early wheat 
is reported ready for harvest, also. 

The Amber Milling Division of the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn. 


in a special durum report says that 
the driest part of the durum terri- 
tory, north of Devils Lake, N.D., 
received .3 to 1.75 in. rain over the 
week end. “This moisture comes 
rather late, but should help,” it com- 
ments. 


Canada Needs Rain 


While high temperatures and the 
continued lack of rain take a heavy 
toll of crops in southern and south 
central Manitoba, crops elsewhere in 
western Canada continue encourag- 
ing, with conditions generally above 
average. 

Southern Manitoba is seriously de- 
ficient in surface moisture supplies, 
and the crop, until the high tempera- 
tures occurred, was being sustained 
on sub-soil reserves. These too are 
becoming depleted, and with the mer- 
cury climbing into the 90's, the crop 
outlook for the heaviest producing 
areas in Manitoba has faded rapidly. 
In northern Manitoba, most of Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, moisture con- 
ditions range from good to excessive, 
and the greatest requisite for a good 
crop has been the higher tempera- 
tures experienced during the pant 
week. 


Little Flour Handled 
by FDA Officials 
in Flood Area 


KANSAS CITY—Only a few cars 
of fiour have yet been handled by the 
Food & Drug Administration in the 
flood area, FDA officials in Kansas 
City said this week. 

Flour that was in boxcars in the 
flood area is under embargo and 
cannot be moved until cleared by 
FDA inspectors. This flour can be 
sold for feed under a conditional re- 
lease if properly denatured. This can 
be accomplished by mixing the flour 
with flood-damaged grain or cotton- 
seed oil meal, charcoal or some other 
obvious adulterant. Cars so treated 
then can be disposed of under the 
same rules as damaged grain, govern- 
ment officials point out. 


———BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Israel Agency 
Seeks Funds for 
Three Flour Mills 


NEW YORK--Israel’s rapid popu- 
lation increase has necessitated the 
immediate construction of three flour 
mills with a daily capacity up to 
2,000 sacks, for which private invest- 
ment capital is sought. This informa- 
tion is contained in the current issue 
of Economic Horizons, a monthly 
publication of the Economic Develop- 
ment department of the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine. 

There are, at present, about 20 
mills operating in Israel, ranging in 
size from 600 to 2,000 sacks capacity. 
Some of the mills, according to the 
report, are working with obsolete 
equipment and the country needs at 
least two modern mills with 1,000 
sacks daily capacity each in the north 
of the country, and one with 2,000 
sacks capacity in the south. 

Together with the establishment of 
the mills, adequate storage space for 
both grain and flour, sufficient to hold 
two months’ supply, will have to be 
constructed, according to the report. 
The required investment capital for 
the 1,000-sack units is estimated at 
$825,000, of which $300,000 would 
have to be forthcoming in foreign 
currency for the purchase of the 
machinery and some building mate- 
rials, while the balance could be in- 
vested in Israel pounds to cover con- 
struction, installation and operating 
costs. The investment for a 2,000- 
sack mill is figured at about $1,330,- 
000, including a hard currency in- 
vestment of $450,000. 

The report states that the foreign 
investor would have to subscribe to 
the dollar capital only, because there 
would be ample possibilities to obtain 
Israel pounds capital from investors 
in Israel. 


——“SREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks 
July July aay to 





6 13 
Five mills 18,571 24,880 


*Three mills 


29. Ha *15, 465 
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TAX INCREASES CUT EARNINGS 
OF GENERAL MILLS TO $4.92 


Net Sales for Fiscal Year Total $435,947,827, for Gain of 
$40,000,000—Federal Income Tax Bill Shows 
Increase of $5,486,000 for Year 


MINNEAPOLIS—Net earnings of 
General! Mills, Inc., for the fiscal year 
ended May 31, 1951, were $11,520,- 
508 on net sales of $435,947,827. Com- 
mon stock earnings per share amount- 
ed to $4.92, or 95¢ less than the 
$5.87 for the previous year. 

The net sales total is about 10% 
higher than for the previous year’s 
total of $395,834,706. 

Increases in taxes—federal, state 
and local—more than account for the 
decline in the company’s net earn- 
ings. The company’s tax: bill for the 
year was $16,325,000, an increase of 
almost $6 million over the $10,568,000 
for the preceding year. 

Federal income taxes alone were 
$13,056,000, representing an increase 
of $5,486,000. ° 

Total direct taxes for the year were 
almost $8 a share of common stock. 


No Change in Dividends 


Dividends on common stock were 
$2.50 a share—the same as last year. 
Total dividends to the approximately 


ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT, GENERAL 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED MAY 31, 


13,000 holders of all classes of stock 
were $6,483,738. The earnings bal- 
ance of $5,036,770 was retained for 
use in the business. 

Leslie N. Perrin, president, and 
Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board, in a joint letter to stockhold- 
ers, said that flour, formula feeds 
and package foods “all showed mod- 
erate gains in physical volume over 
the previous year.” 

Production of fatty acid derivatives 
increased sharply and output of soy- 
bean products reached a new high 
for the company, the officials re- 
ported. The firm was unable to keep 
up with the demand for its line of 
Betty Crocker home appliances. 


Wages Increase $5,487,000 

The company paid $51,055,000 in 
wages and salaries during the year. 
That figure includes provision for re- 
tirement benefits and represents an 
increase of $5,487,000 over the total 
paid in wages and salaries during 
the previous fiscal year. Employees 


MILLS, INC., AND SUBSIDIARIES 


1951 


RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 


Sales of products and services 
Costs: 


1950 


1951 
5 7 $395,834,706 


Cost of products and services sold, exclusive of items 


shown below 
Decrease in inv entory. 


Interest 
Contributions to Employees 5" 
Profit sharing distribution 


Selling, general and administrative exper nses 


Federal taxes on income 
Total costs 


Earnings for the year 


EARNINGS RETAINED FOR USE IN THE 


Earnings for the year ........ 
Dividends: 

5% preferred stock 

3% % preferred stock 

Common stock ($2.50 per share) 


Total dividends 


Karnings in excess of dividends . nine 
Earnings retained at beginning of year. 


Earnings retained at end of year..... 


FINANCIAL 


Current Assets: 
Cash . 
United States Gove’ rnment securitie s, 
Receivables . . 
Inventories 


Total current assets . 
Current Liabilities: 
Notes payable 


Accounts payable and accrued ne Ss 


Accrued taxes 


‘Valuation allowances 
Depreciation of buildings and equipment 


Retire ment 


at cost 


321,019,863 
(586, 534) 


System 


0,000 


424,427,3 382,583,488 


$ 11,520,5¢ 13,251,218 
BUSINESS 
1951 1950 
5 5 13,251,218 
1,107,365 
326,847 
5,009,037 
6,443,249 
5, 807,969 
-282,900 
3,090,869 
POSITION 
1950 
789,016 
5,999,094 
106,321 
31,677,147 


7,571,578 


125,018 
912,069 


Advances received — on contracts in " process 2 
Thrift accounts of officers and employees... 19,517 928,115 


Dividends payable 
Total current liabilities . 


Working capital 
Other Assets: 


Sundry costs chargeable to future periods 


Land, buildings and equipment 


Miscellaneous assets 


Good-will trade marks and trade names 


7 
Potal A 
Reserves 
Reserves for self-insurance 
Reserves for other purposes . 


Total ..... 


50,566 


296,089 
54,956 


045 


Excess of assets over liabilities and reserves 707,598 53,296 


Stockholders’ Equities 
Preferred stock: 
5% cumulative . 9 base 
3% % cumulative convertible 
Total 
Common stock: 
No par value shares 


Earnings retained for use in the business 


Treasury stock (deduct) 
Total 


Total stockholders’ equities 


22,147,300 
9,149,200 
296,500 
26.565,927 


43,090,869 


76,400,498 


4,707,598 


totaled approximately 12,000, about 
the same as for the past three years. 

Important executive and organiza- 
tional assignments made during the 
fiscal year included the election of 
Charles H. Bell executive vice presi- 
dent, filling a post which had been 
vacant since Jan. 1, 1948. 

The company created its food divi- 
sion during the year, in line with the 
functional plan of organization es- 
tablished a year ago. W. R. Barry 
was appointed president of the new 
division, with G. S. Kennedy as vice 
president. This division includes all 
functions related to flour, formula 
feeds and package foods. 

Betty Crocker’s Picture Cook Book, 
one of the company’s highlights of 
the year, is featured on the cover 
of the annual report. A half million 
copies of the book were sold four 
months after publication and com- 
pany officials expect its sale to ex- 
ceed one million copies within the 
year. 

Historical data dealing with earn- 
ings, dividends, sales, wages, taxes, 
etc., are included in the report in the 
form of bar charts and graphs as 
well as tabular form. 

The company now has five operat- 
ing divisions: food, chemical, mechan- 
ical, special commiodities and farm 
service. 

The flour milling capacity of Gen- 
eral Mills totals 145,200 sacks daily, 
distributed among 18 plants. Its for- 
mula feed capacity is 3,260 tons in 
eight plants. The three package foods 
plants at Buffalo, Chicago and Lodi, 
Cal., have a total capacity of 2,- 
135,000 Ib. daily. The company also 
operates two oat products plants—at 
Minneapolis and Keokuk, Iowa—with 
a total capacity of 3,600 cwt. 

The company operates 24 grain 
storage units, with a total storage 
capacity of 44,815,500 bu. 

The company’s annual financial 
statement for the fiscal year ended 
May 31, 1951, appears elsewhere on 
this page. 





Paul Landau 


JOINS HAPPY FEED MILLS—Paul 
Landau, former vice president and 
general manager of J. T. Gibbons, 
Inc., New Orleans, has been appoint- 
ed southeastern manager of the Hap- 
py Feed Mills division of the Arrow 
Feed & Oil Co., St. Louis. The an- 
nouncement was made by Wiley 
Akins, vice president of the Arrow 
firm, and Gradon (Duke) Swanson, 
general manager of the division. Mr. 
Landau joined the Gibbons company 
in 1937 and was named general man- 
ager in February, 1949. 
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Bureau of Census 
Reports Flour 
Output Up in May 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Commerce 
has estimated U.S. wheat flour pro- 
duction during May, 1951, at 18,556,- 
000 sacks, an increase of 1,298,000 
sacks over the April total of 17,258,- 
000 sacks and only slightly higher 
than the total for May of 1950. 

Flour production during May aver- 
aged 843,000 sacks per working day 
as compared with 822,000 sacks in 
April and 835,000 sacks during May 
of 1950. 

The Northwestern Miller’s estimate 
of U.S. flour production, during May, 
published in the June 5 issue, was 
18,840,000 sacks. This estimate checks 
within 13% of the Census Bureau’s 
report, published July 26. 

Mills accounting for 74% of the 
total U.S. production report produc- 
tion statistics to The Northwestern 
Miiler. Those figures are adjusted to 
represent 100% of U.S. production. 

The Bureau of the Census estimate 
is based on monthly reports from the 
400 largest mills in the country which 
are believed to account for 96% of 
U.S. total production. Estimates for 
mills not reporting monthly are based 
upon annual reports. 

May wheat grindings amounted to 
43,007,000 bu., compared with 39,919,- 
000 in April. Wheat offal output was 
367,000 tons, compared with 338,000 
tons the previous month. 

Following are detailed statistics on 
U.S. wheat flour production, with 
comparisons: 


APRIL AND MAY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Flour production by states in the U.S 
for April and May, 1951, as reported by 
the Bureau of Census, U.S. Department of 
Commerce (in sacks, 100's omitted) 

State 
California 
Colorado 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
New York 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oregon 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Utah 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Other states 


A “ May 
1 ’ 


1,435 

Total . 7 17,258 

Data for 1951 are ertimated, based on 
reports from mills with a dafly capacity 
of over 400 sacks. Estimates are shown only 
for states in which the mills reporting 
each month accounted for more than 90% 


of the total production during the year end 
ing Dec. 31, 1949 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


DPA APPROVES RAPID TAX 
WRITE-OFF FOR TWO FIRMS 


WASHINGTON—The Defense Pro- 
duction Administration has issued two 
additional certificates of necessity for 
grain storage facilities. This brings 
to 16 the number of. authorizations 
for rapid amortization of such facili- 
ties for tax purposes. 

The certificates were issued to the 
Schuler Elevator, Munich, N.D., per- 
mitting a 50% write-off of $11,599, 
and to C. D. Jennings Grain Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, permitting a 
50% write-off of $110,000, both over 
the usual five-year period. 

The Grain and Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn. quoted DPA officials as 
saying that the next report would 
list three or four additional applica- 
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tions. Officials said that all grain 
storage applications were being proc- 
essed in regular order. However, all 
applications are not being approved. 

The G. and F.D.N.A. pointed out 
that where the applicant is operating 
under a storage guarantee or occu- 
pancy agreement with the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, his applica- 
tion will be denied. 

Once a warehouseman holds a ne- 
cessity certificate, he may not later 
enter into an occupancy contract with 
USDA. However, if the warehouseman 
prefers the contract to the certificate, 
he may give up his amortization cer- 
tificate and could then sign the agree- 
ment. 


———BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


MAY RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
GAINS 28% OVER APRIL 


WASHINGTON—Rye flour pro- 
duction during May, 1951, is estimat- 
ed at 209,000 sacks by the Bureau of 
the Census. This is an increase of 
28% over the April output of 163,000 
sacks. 

Rye ground amounted to 465,000 bu., 
compared with 377,000 bu. for the 
previous month. 

Following are statistics on rye 
flour production, with comparisons: 

RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 

Production of rye flour in the U.S. as re 
ported by the Bureau'of the Census of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce 

Grain Flour 
ground, output, 

Month bu sacks 


000’'s omitted— 

465 209 

377 163 

413 183 
February 194 
January 


Offal pro 
duced, 
tons 


1950— 
December 
November 
October 
September 
August 
July 
June 
May 
April 
March 
February 
January 


Total, 1950 
1949 .... 
1948 .... 
1947 
1946 
1945 


5,725 . 
4,431 2,004 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INTERSTATE BAKERIES 
REPORTS 28-WEEK NET 


KANSAS CITY—Net income of 
$1,153,183 is reported by the Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, 
for the 28 weeks ended July 14, 1951, 
after depreciation and interest and 
after provision of $1,409,446 for fed- 
eral income and excess profits taxes. 
This is equal, after preferred divi- 
dends, to $1.57 a share of common 
stock. This compares with net income 
of $1,175,743 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1950, equal, after preferred 
dividends, to $1.60 per common share. 

Earnings per share common for 
both 1951 and 1950 are based on 610,- 
884 shares which include the 2 for 1 
split (in April, 1951) and are com- 
puted after allowance for accrued 
dividends on the $4.80 dividend pre- 
ferred stock. 

Net sales for the first 28 weeks of 
1951, including the Buffalo, N-.Y., 
plant acquired in December. 1950, 
totaled $36,398,522, against $29,459,- 
873 in the same period of 1950. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE——— 


DIVIDEND DECLARED 
NEW YORK — Robert Gair Co., 
Inc., has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 25¢ a share payable Sept. 
10, 1951, to stockholders of recor2 
at the close of business Aug. 20, 1951. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CCC Position, State Laws Differ 


on Assessing Grain Damage Loss 


The now receding flood waters of 
the Kaw and Missouri have left in 
their wake some knotty legal prob- 
lems for the grain trade. 

In pursuing its way from Salina, 
Kansas, through the two Kansas 
Cities to the St. Louis area, the flood 
ripped up bridges, railroad trestles 
and tracks and inundated many in- 
dustrial plants, gas storage facilities 
and grain elevators. The total dam- 
age now is estimated at close to one 
billion dollars, although no firm reck- 
oning can be made until some order is 
restored to the stricken area. The 
grain losses are roughly set at be- 
tween 10 and 12 million bushels. 

Grain elevators which were flooded 
out stand in the unenviable position 
of having a large part cf their losses 
—that is, the grain they house—un- 
insured. The question now arises of 
who will have to bear the financial 
burden of the water-ruined grain. 
Should it be the warehouseman or 
the holder of the warehouse receipt? 
And if the latter, how should the 
losses on commingled grain be split 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Left behind by 
the receding waters of the Kaw and 
Missouri rivers after the recent ma- 
jor floods are some knotty legal prob- 
lems concerning the liability for 
flood-damaged grain. Complicating 
the solutions to these problems is the 
impact of the Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement, under which the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. operates, with 
state warehouse laws. The accom- 
pany.ng article, which discusses the 
legal aspects of this situation, was 
prepared for The Northwestern Miller 
by Royce M. McKinley, general coun- 
sel, National Grain Trade Council. 





up between the various depositors? 
These questions are not made simpler 
by the presence of the government— 
in the guise of the Commodity Credit 
Corp.—as the stakeholder of a large 
amount of grain in the flood-ridden 
warehouses. 

A tentative decision has been made 
to allow the warehousemen involved 





Rains Cut Protein, Test Weight 
of Kansas Crop, USDA Reports 


KANSAS CITY—The final report 
on the pre-harvest wheat survey in 
Kansas, conducted by the State Board 
of Agriculture and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, shows that the 
1951 crop is likely to average lower 
in protein and test weight than a 
year ago but not much different than 
the 1949 crop. 

Continuing rains during harvest 
had an important bearing on the 
crop outturn, Herbert L. Collins, ag- 
ricultural statistician, said in making 
puolic the final report. 

Counties in the northwest dis- 
trict—Cheyenne, Decatur, Graham, 
Norton, Rawlins, Sheridan, Sherman 
and Thomas—showed an average pro- 
tein content of 11.8%, below the 1950 
average of 12.6% and the 1949 aver- 
age of 12.3%. Seventy-three percent 
of the samples ranged from 10 to 
12.9%. Test weight averaged 55.8 
lb. with 69% of the samples ranging 
from 55 to 59 lb. Average test weight 
in vhese counties last year was 58.1 
lb. and 52.6 in 1949. 

In eight west central counties— 
Gove, Greeley, Lane, Logan, Scott, 
arcgo, Waliace and Wichita—very 
good quality of grain is indicated by 
the survey with average protein con- 
tent being 13.2%. This compares with 
13.7 last year and 13.4 in 1949. Sev- 
enty-seven percent of the samples 
ranged from 12 to 14.9%. In these 
same counties test weight averaged 
53.7 lb., well below the 1950 average 
of 58.1 but above the 1949 average 
test weight of 59.3. Sixty-six percent 
of the samples ranged from 51 to 
56 Ib. 

In seven southwestern counties 
Finney, Grant, Gray, Hamilton, Has- 
kell, Kearny and Stanton counties— 
the average protein content of 12.7% 
was below the 1950 average of 13.3 
and the 1949 average of 13.5. Sixty- 
six percent of the samples ranged 
from 12 to 13.9%. Test weights aver- 
aged 57.1 lb. with 68% of the sam- 
ples ranging from 56 to 61 Ib. Last 
year test weights averaged 60.5 Ib. 


while in 1949 the average test weight 
was only 53.6. 

Samples taken from counties in 
the north central district—Clay, 
Cloud, Jewell, Marshall, Osborne, Ot- 
tawa, Phillips, Republic, Rooks, 
Smith and Washington — showed an 
average protein content of 11.8%, 
well below the average of 13.0 last 
year but the same as in 1949. Eighty- 
three percent of the samples ranged 
from 10 to 12.9%. Test weights aver- 
aged 55 Ib. with 69% of the samples 
ranging from 53 to 59 Ib. Last year 
test weights averaged 56.3 lb. while 
in 1949 the average was 54.4 Ib. 

In 10 northeastern counties—Atchi- 
son, Brown, Doniphan, Jackson, Jef- 
ferson, Leavenworth, Marshall, Ne- 
maha, Riley and Wyandotte—protein 
content averaged 11.6% with 67% 
of the samples ranging from 10 to 
11.9%. Protein averaged 11.9% last 
year and 11.1% in 1949. Test weights 
at 52.8 lb. averaged well below the 
1950 average of 59 and the 1949 aver- 
age of 56.1. Sixty-six percent of the 
samples ranged from 52 to 57 Ib. 

In two central counties — Ells- 
worth and Saline—protein content 
averaged 11.2% compared with 136 
last year and 119 in 1949. Test 
weights averaged 57.2 lb., which com- 
pares with 58.7 in 1950 and 55 in 1949. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


QUAKER OATS MAGAZINE 
TELLS “10-YEAR STORY” 


CHICAGO — The “10-year story” 
of the growth of the Quaker Oats 
Co. from 1940 to 1950 is detailed ‘n 
the July issue of the Quaker, com- 
pany publication. 

Typical company workers, owners, 
neighbors and customers were select- 
ed for a picture story showing how 
the firm has doubled its number of 
plants and more than tripled its sales. 

Quaker Oats began the 1940's as a 
feed and cereal company, the Quaker 
points out, but by the end of 1950 
the number of product lines was 
doubled to include dog foods and 
chemicals. 


to sell the damaged grain and hold 
the proceeds in trust for whomever 
is ultimately determined to be en- 
titled to them. This decision is, of 
course, only an expedient to prevent 
further damage, and is not a solution. 


Warehouseman Not Liable 


This much seems fairly clear at this 
point—if the warehouseman exercised 
due care, under the flood circum- 
stances, in attempting to protect the 
grain in his elevator, he should not 
be liable for the damaged grain to 
the holders of warehouse receipts. 
This is so since the warehouse laws 
of neither Kansas nor Missouri re- 
quire the warehouseman to carry 
insurance against flood for the benefit 
of the depositor. Nor do these laws, 
beyond the prescription of certain 
possible causes of loss which must 
be insured against, impose any higher 
standard of care on the warehouse- 
man than that which would be exer- 
cised by “a reasonably careful owner 
of similar grain.” 

The warehouseman does not seem 
to be under any greater liability with 
respect to grain owned by CCC even 
though this grain is stored under the 
relatively stricter terms of the Uni- 
form Grain Storage Agreement. This 
agreement, like the state laws, does 
not require the warehouseman to in- 
sure against flood, although he must 
insure against loss by fire, lightning, 
inherent explosion, windstorm, cy- 
clone or tornado for the full market 
value of the grain. Generally, unlike 
the state laws, the agreement does 
not specify a standard of conduct 
against which the warehouseman’s 
liability will be measured; rather, the 
warehouseman’s duties with regard 
to government grain are spelled out 
in detail and presumably a failure to 
live up to the provisions of the con- 
tract would result in liability for the 
warehouseman. 


In certain instances, even under the 
Uniform Agreement, where the ques- 
tion is one of the warehouseman’s 
duty to keep grain in condition or of 
his duty with regard to government 
grain which is stored identity pre- 
served or is accepted for handling 
only, the warehouseman’s responsi- 
bility to conduct his operations as a 
“reasonably prudent owner” or with 
due care is definitely stated. 

By inference from the fact that 
insurance against flood is not one of 
the requirements of the Uniform 
Grain Storage Agreement and from 
the fact that the only other term 
of the agreement which seems to have 
application to the present situation 
is one which requires the warehouse- 
man to give notice to CCC when it 
appears that conditioning will not 
prevent the deterioration of some of 
its grain, it is apparent that the ware- 
houseman will escape liability on 
flood damaged grain if he met the 
definite provisions of the contract as 
to notification. Under flood conditions, 
it may even be doubted just how 
strictly the notification term of the 
contract would be interpreted. 


Warehouseman as Owner 


Where the warehouseman is not 
simply a bailee of other people’s grain 
but, in fact, owns a parcel of com- 
mingled grain himself, the legal posi- 
tion of the warehouseman vis-a-vis 
his depositors is somewhat more con- 
jectural. It may be thought that in 
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CORN UTILIZATION—The long-term downward trend in the horses and 

mules on farms has made available increasing quantities of corn and other 

feed concentrates for the production of livestock food products. Total corn 

has averaged a little over 3 billion bushels in recent years, 

one sixth more than during World War I. Currently about 85% of this 

is going into the production of meat, dairy and poultry products com- 
pared with only two thirds 40 years ago. 





such case, the warehouseman becomes 


in which the rights and liabilities of 
the various interested owners are 
worked out. 

This may not be absolutely true. 
The warehouse law of Kansas, for 
example, contains a provision that 
the warehouseman cannot set up title 
in himself and thus refuse to deliver 
the grain according to the terms of 
the warehouse receipt unless the 
“title or right is delivered directly 
or indirectly from a transfer made 
by the depositor or his transferee at 
the time of or subsequent to the de- 
posit for storage.” If this statutory 
provision is to be taken literally, it 
may well be that where a warehouse- 
man himself owns a portion of a 
damaged commingled mass of grain 
he cannot set up a claim in behalf 
of his own grain against the claims 
of the other depositors. This would 
mean that the warehouseman’s grain 
would bear the full brunt of any loss 
before it would be chargeable to the 
other depositors at all. The same pos- 
sibility of this initial heavy burden 
being placed on the warehouseman 
fortunately does not seem to exist 
under the terms of the Uniform Grain 
Storage Agreement. 


Several Theories 

If the warehouseman is considered 
to be merely a depositor with respect 
to his own grain or if only bona fide 
depositors are involved in the set- 
tlement of losses, several theories of 
loss-bearing as between depositors are 
now at hand. CCC seems to be fol- 
lowing the idea that since the only 
grain on which there is a question as 
to who should bear the loss is com- 
mingled grain, there should be a pro 
rata sharing of the losses among the 
receipt holders. The government ap- 
proach is bottomed on the thought 
that it is impossible in the case of 
commingled grain to know whose 
grain is where within the elevator 
and that consequently, it is only fair 
and equitable to divide up the total 
losses or the total remaining undam- 
aged grain—whichever tack you wish 
to take—among the owners involved. 

The theory may also have some 
support in the United States Ware- 


house Act which provides in the case 
of fungible agricultural commodities 
which are stored commingled that the 
warehouseman “shall be severally li- 
able to each depositor for the care 
and redelivery of his share of (the) 
mass, to the same extent and under 
the same circumstances as if the ag- 
ricultural products had been kept sep- 
arate.” 

Contrary to the CCC position is the 
existing presumption in some states— 
notably Kansas and Missouri—that 
the oldest warehouse receipts work- 
ing forward in sequence should bear 
the losses. This makes sense here 
where the damage was caused by flood 
because it is at least as easy to pre- 
sume that the oldest grain in point of 
storage time is at the bottom of the 
elevator as to presume that com- 
mingling has completely destroyed 
the identity of any one lot for the 
purpose of assessing losses. 

Perhaps, too, there is the equity in 
this idea that the holder of the oldest 
warehouse receipt owns the least val- 
uable property in view of the carrying 
charges which have been built into 
his grain. Of course, squaring this 
theory of liability with the classic 
characterization of grain as a fungi- 
ble commodity or with the first-in 
first-out loading practices sometimes 
followed is a more difficult matter. 

As between the two above theories, 
which seem to be the only ones in 
issue in the present situation, it 
would seem that CCC is going to have 
the heavier burden in attempting to 
sustain its position whether it be 
asserted against another depositor or 
against the warehouseman himself. 
Where the rights CCC is attempting 
to assert are those which it holds 
in common with other depositors, it 
would appear that CCC could assert 
no greater rights by virtue of its be- 
ing a government agency or by rea- 
son of the Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement than the other depositors 
would have under state law. It would 
certainly be a strange legal conclu- 
sion to allow CCC partially to abro- 
gate the rights of an innocent and 
unknowing outsider through the ex- 
ecution of a contract with the Wware- 
houseman. 

With the warehouseman himself, 
CCC at least stands on contractual 
terms. The question of how losses 


should be divided as between them 
is properly determined on their con- 
tract. The agency’s difficulty here de- 
rives from the fact that the Uniform 
Agreement nowhere provides that 
losses, the responsibility for which 
is not definitely fixed by the terms 
of the agreement, shall be shared 
on a pro rata basis. In fact, in the 
section of the agreement which per- 
tains to the conditioning of grain, 
the agreement seems to recognize the 
oldest receipt rule and even the pro- 
vision of the contract which provides 
that the terms of the contract shall 
prevail over state laws wherever they 
are inconsistent would not seem to 
override this tacit admission. 

If CCC is eventually able to impose 
its pro rata theory of distribution of 
losses on the warehousemen, it is 
seen that it will still have to settle 
up with the other depositors on the 
basis of the applicable state law— in 
this case apparently on the basis of 
the losses being borne by the hold- 
ers of the oldest warehouse receipts. 
In turn, the warehouseman may have 
dual liabilities. He may have to take 
a complete loss on the grain he him- 
self owned in the flooded elevator. 
Against CCC he may at the very least 
have to sustain a pro rata loss on 
the grain which he owns himself, and 
as against the depositors, if the ware- 
houseman’s grain is not held to bear 
the loss initially he may have to 
settle on the basis that the oldest 
receipts take the losses first. 

The legal situation as to liabilities 
for the flood damaged grain is ob- 
viously a confused one. The confusion 
is due not so much to the lack of any 
law on the subject as to the failure 


. of the various parties now involved 


to foresee a possible calamity of this 
sort and the snarling of rights and 
obligations which has resulted. 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NET INCOME OF WARD 
BAKING DIPS SLIGHTLY 


NEW YORK——tThe Ward Baking 
Co. has reported a net profit for the 
first 27 weeks of this year of $1,- 
033,243 after provision for federal 
taxes, compared with $1,057,681 for 
the comparable period last year. 

Sales increased $5,285,616 over 
those for the similar period last 
year. Earnings were $1.11, compared 
with $1.19 in the first half of 1950. 

For the 12 weeks ended March 24, 
1951, Ward Baking reported net 
profit of $396,828, equal to 42¢ a 
common share, compared with net 
profit of $362,942, or 38¢ a common 
share, in the like 1950 period. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GENERAL BAKERIES REPORTS 

TORONTO — General Bakeries, 
Ltd., has reported a net profit for 
the year ending April 4 of $130,678, 
equal to 52¢ a common share, com- 
pared with $88,229 or 33¢ a share in 
the previous fiscal year. 


FARMERS, FEED MEN SEEK 
FLOOD-DAMAGED GRAIN 

KANSAS CITY—Interest is high 
among farmers and the feed trade 
over how they can purchase flood- 
damaged grain for livestock feeding 
purposes. To cover the details of this 
unique marketing situation at Kansas 
City, Phil Evans, commentator on 
the Staley Milling Co. farm broad- 
casts over KMBO, had as his guest 
on the July 25 show Wayne A, For- 
cade, vice president of the Mid-Con- 
tinent Grain Co., Kansas City. As a 
result of the program, the Mid-Con- 
tinent company reported it had more 
than 35 calls within a few hours after 
the broadcast. 
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No Kansas Ruling 
on Loss Caused 
by Flooded Grain 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—The state of 
Kansas will not make any ruling 
regarding who suffers the losses re- 
sulting from grain damaged by the 
recent floods, Harold Fatzer, state 
attorney general, announced last 
week. The flood is expected to raise 
some knotty legal questions in the 
case of grain damaged in public 
warehouses. 

Although the state regulates pub- 
lic warehouse operation, Mr. Fatzer 
pointed out that it is not a party to 
any storage contract, and the sub- 
ject of loss is a matter to be de- 
cided between the warehouseman and 
the various owners of the grain or by 
the courts. 


The state does not regulate the 
disposition of the damaged grain, the 
attorney general said. Normally, a 
public warehouse can dispose of 
grain held for storage only on the 
surrender of warehouse receipts. But 
where the warehouseman gives no- 
tice that the grain is out of condi- 
tion, or becoming so, a different pro- 
cedure is required. 

In a letter to Alfred P. Emrie, 
state grain inspector at Kansas City, 
Mr. Fatzer detailed this procedure: 

Public warehouses which have grain 
damaged by the flood should report 
this fact to the state grain inspector, 
who will provide written authority 
to the warehouseman to remove and 
sell such grain at either public or 
private sale as he deems necessary 
to obtain the best price. 


The state inspector will require 
the warehouseman to furnish him 
with complete information concern- 
ing the oldest warehouse receipts 
outstanding, covering the quantity of 
out-of-condition grain sold, which 
can be made public as a protective 
measure. 

State law stipulates that money re- 
ceived from sales of damaged grain 
in public warehouses must be placed 
in a separate trust account. From 
that point on, settlement is outside the 
hands of the state agencies, the at- 
torney general stated. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiIFE——— 


NEGOTIATION FAILS; 1,100 
TWIN CITY BAKERS STRIKE 


MINNEAPOLIS — Approximately 
75% of the bread supply for Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul is cut off as a 
result of a strike at 24 major bak- 
eries in the Twin Cities. More than 
1,100 workers are involved in the 
dispute over wages, hours and vaca- 
tions. 

Fifteen of the bakeries, with 800 
employees, are in this city; the other 
nine, with 380 workers, are in St. 
Paul. About 900 bakery truck drivers 
and office personnel are also out of 
work as a result of the production 
strike. 

The union’s demand for a third 
week of vacation after 10 years of 
service is the stumbling block, ac- 
cording to Harry Hanson, state labor 
conciliator. A wage increase of 6¢ 
has been granted by the employers 
with another 6¢ to take effect when 
approved by the wage stabilization 
board. 


The companies also agreed to re- 
duce the work week from six days 
to five. 
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STANDARD MILLING CO. NET 
FOR YEAR $1.06 PER SHARE 





Net Sales Total $37,279,127; Earnings Compare With 38c 
a Share for Previous Year; Current Assets Gain 
$2,797,426 During Period 


CHICAGO—The Standard Milling 
Co. reported net earnings of $1.06 
a share on net sales of $37,279,127 
for the fiscal year ended May 31, 
1951. The net profit totaled $398,062. 

Earnings during the year just 
closed—$1.06 a share—compare with 
38¢ a share for the previous itiscal 
year for a total of $143,009. 

Dividends of 15¢ a share on the 
375,000 shares of outstanding com- 
mon stock were paid in July and 
December, 1950, and at its May, 1951, 
meeting the board of directors de- 
clared a dividend of 15¢ a share 
payable June 20 to stockholders of 
record June 11. 

The company’s stock currently is 
being bid at 8% a share, compared 
with 7% at the beginning of the 1951 
calendar year. It is an over-the-coun- 
ter stock in Chicago. 

The company’s balance sheet shows 
an increase of $2,797,426 in current 
assets for the year just closed, as 


compared with the previous fiscal 
year. The current assets are listed at 
$11,139,524 for the 1951 year. 

The ratio of current assets to cur- 
rent liabilities is 1.74 to 1, with cur- 
rent liabilities stown as $6,383,856. 

The book valué of the cornpany’s 
properties is shown at $3,157,214. 
This includes the total original cost 
of land, buildings and equipment re- 
duced by the estimated cost of wear 
and depreciation. This represents an 
investment of $4,400 per employee. 

Joseph C. Beaven, president of the 
company, in a letter to stockholders, 
said that profit margins showed an 
improvement over the previous year 
both on grocery flour and flour for 
commercial use, “but the margins on 
the latter were still unsatisfactory.” 
He added that earnings from the 
company’s elevator operations also 
showed improvement over the previ- 
ous year. 

During the year the company in- 


STANDARD MILLING CO, COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET FOR FISCAL YEAR 
ENDED MAY 31, 1951 


ASSETS 



















Current Assets 1961 1950 
Cash . eeoeccsaceers oses Pe 948,164 $ 988,020 
U. B& Treasury Billet COGt 2. occ cccceccevenesceseesasecens 9,997 24,968 
Notes and accounts receivable—trade, less allowance for pos- 
sible losses of $38,566 in 1951 and $38,630 in 1950........ 2,819,042 3,350,219 
Sundry accounts receivable ..... 2... ccc cerecncceesreseans 119,113 78,238 
Inventories—at approximate c ost or market, whichever lower, 
determined in accordance with usual milling practice.... 6,911,623 3,598,022 
Unexpired insurance premiums and other prepaid expenses.. 331,585 302,631 
Total Cmrremt AOBOTD 2. ccsccccseceneseccescessses $11, 139.8 52 524 $ 8,342,098 
Investments 
Memberships and shares in grain exchanges and grain clear- 
tee eupociation®, O60... GE CORE ovccicnivccesc vecpaaeosens 78,641 $ 91,772 
Properties, Plant and Equipment 
At cost, less accumulated depreciation of $716,176 in 1951 and 
SESE, 3G4 Om BODO cccvicciedcvndcocecvasccgancdgs sd ibekcone $ 3,157,214 $ 3,036,887 
$14,375,379 $11,470,757 
LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities 1951 1950 
Notes payable to banks . 600 00d oe dbp bashes Oba cee eet $ 4,950,000 $ 2,050,000 
ACCOUNTS payable .. wc cssccsccecreceencrneeseseesesseseesees 743,078 1,111,379 
Accrued wages, interest, ete indthedes ctponanhnsecknaeen 43,867 78,886 
Accrued taxes (other than fe oder al income 100,006 88,066 
Dividends payable . ° oc ons cde sence hebeseasessen 56,250 _ ares 
PeGetes. DGG GE iis ec cto ccs covcddionhsdenthiccnrvanntenees 390,655 180,007 
Sinking fund requirement on de sbentures, due ‘within one year, 
less debentures held in treasury $8,000 in 1951 and $2,000 
in 1950 eeee Tervrrrererrrrirerrirrrr ttre tt 100,000 106,000 
Total ouscent Mabsihaw oc.cccvikadbsdonssenvtswn $ 6,333,856 $ 3,614,338 
Funded Debt: 
Fifteen year 3%% sinking fund debentures, due Feb. 1, 1961, 
less transfer to current liabilities of $108,000 in 1951 and 
fm BOSD 2 ccscccscecress Perivrerrriri Titi Te 1,288,000 $ 1,396,000 
Deferred GtOTGSe INCOMES 2. ccccsersccccercnscersessesteesescesees sesece 40,099 
Stockholders’ Equity: 
Par value of common stock, $1 per share 
Authorized—500,000 shares 
Issued Pe ROOD ~ 3, adc 0 cp ebese chet bowes sebecnes a $ 375,000 $ 375,006 
Received from stockholders in excess of par value........... 3,670,767 3,670,767 
Earnings retained for use in the business per accompanying 
statement (of which $576,000 is restricted as to payment 
of dividends, other than stock dividends, under terms of 
mdionture. Gated Pod: 1, 3066) § ..0ccocsstastcdandiorctées 2,657,756 2,874,665 
Potel sopehieiGerd ‘eqelty «vic coueweccsedccetses $ 6,703,523 ; 6,420, 32 , 
$14,375,379 $11, 470,7 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF PROFIT AND LOSS AND EARNINGS RETAINED 


FOR USE IN THE BUSINESS 








1951 1950 
Income for sale of goods and services ccbd. véb ube bb oe ndbs odie t $37,279,127 ae 902 062 
Gest af Geeks eal GUE GOTTA «6 oo. osc ccicccs ceshecescgiasoresten 34,107,015 2, 
GEURS DEE 6pccnccencewse cue ccs sions édingetageakshsaseddicnyh $ 3,172,112 
Selling, advertising ‘ana. administré ative ‘expense vatuilensabutoéeabes 2,185,469 
Profit from operations ..... 6... ccceccverncseerenveerescssese $ 986,643 $ 387,029 
Deductions from income (net): 
Interest expense, less interest income. ............eeeeeeeeeee $ 230,365 $ 156,513 
Miscellaneous income . oncncteetentestndaboseisbaten 28,784 19,43 
$ 201,581 "Ye 137. 020 
Profit before provision for federal income tax................ $ 785,062 $ 250,009 
Provision for federal imcome tax . apeeds 387,000 107.0 0 
Profit for the year .......... $ 398,062 $ 143,009 
Credit arising from settlement of prior years federal income taxes 53,891 . 
Earnings retaimed for use in the business at the beginning of 
CR PEE kn 0c 6a v cla Goeiden ose 000 dcvncatesdéqshthnled os alii edns 2,374,553 2,231,544 
$ 2,826,506 § 2,374,553 
8s 
Dividends. oats. ew POwadhe «2.0... 2. sediccdsctddiseseesta eckewe 168,750 
Earnings retained for use in the business at end of the year -$ 2,657,756 $2 2 2374.5 4.553 
Depreciation included above ..... 6... sccecceenecen seer eeensene 8 199,417 & 204,220 


troduced into various markets a Cere- 
sota and a Heckers’ Complete Bis- 
cuit Mix. Mr. Beaven reported that 
both products are “meeting with ex- 
cellent comsumer acceptance.” The 
company also introduced successful- 
ly an egg yolk product for distribu- 
tion in the bakery trade under the 
trade name of “Stanegg.” 

Standard Milling Co. operates mills 
in Kansas City, Minneapolis, Buffalo 
and Loudonville, Ohio, with a com- 
bined daily capacity of 27,500 sacks. 
Its elevator storage totals 11,608,- 
000 bu. 

The company’s comparative bal- 
ance sheet at the close of business 
May 31, 1951, appears elsewhere on 
this paye. 


——~"BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


$1 Million Allotment 
for Feed in Flood 
Areas Announced 


KANSAS CITY—An emergency al- 
lotment of $1 million for the feeding 
of livestock in flood-stricken ’ areas 
was announced here last week by 
Raymond M. Foley, federal housing 
and home finance administrator. 
The money is the first commitment 
of the $25 million flood relief fund 
that was made available by congres- 
sional action. 

The funds will be made available 
for areas where feed was destroyed 
by flood waters, Mr. Foley said. 
After surveys are completed, disas- 
ter loans will be made through reg- 
ular agencies of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., Mr. Foley ex- 
plained. 

USDA officials explained that in 
the early stages of the emergency 
feed program, before it can be de- 
termined whether individual farm- 
ers can pay for needed feed, supplies 
are being distributed as flood relief 
donations financed with the emer- 
gency funds made available by Con- 


gress. 

USDA said a a would be 
made in Kansas, Illino! 
Iowa and Oklahoma. ceaiantians for 
assistance may be filed with County 
Farmers Home Administration of- 
fices serving the designated areas. 
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Wheat and Corn 
Parity Off 1c 
at Mid-July 


WASHINGTON—Parity for wheat 
and corn in mid-July was off 1¢ from 
mid-June, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reports. July 15 wheat 
parity was $2.41 bu., and corn parity 
$1.75 bu. Barley parity also was 
down 1¢ but rye and oats were un- 
changed. 

The decline in parity wax accom- 
panied by a further recession in prices 
received by farmers for their prod- 
ucts. The general level of farm prod- 
uct prices dropped 2.3% in the month 
ending July 15, the fifth consecutive 
month of decline. Average farm 
prices, however, were still 16% above 
the level at the start of the Korean 
War. 

The national average farm price of 
wheat July 15 was $2.15 bu., com- 
pared with $2.08 a month earlier and 
$1.93 a year ago. 

Mid-month parity for major farm 
commodities follow (per bushel un- 
less otherwise stated): 


July 15, June 15, July 15 
1951 1961 1950 
Wheat $ 2.41 $2.42 §$ 2.21 
Corn 1.75 1.76 1.60 
Ws soece’ pubes 981 981 -948 
_. Freee 1.52 1.53 1.47 
Dt Bin ad bee sees 1.77 1.77 1.71 
Gr. sorgh. » cwt 2.97 2.99 2.87 
Soybeans ......... 2.82 2.83 2.54 
4. Per : obese. O92 4.73 4.38 
Cotton, Ib. ....... 3385 .3398 31 
Cottonseed, ton 73.60 73.90 67.30 
Hogs, cwt. -- 21.30 21.40 19.30 
Cattle, ewt. ...... 19.80 19.20 17.40 
Eggs, doz. hearse 628 53 il 
Butterfat, lb. .... -767 17 709 
Chickens, Ib. ..... 313 314 .292 
Wool, Ib. ........ 567 569 515 
Lambs, ecwt. ..... 21,70 21.80 19.10 


———SREAD (8 THE STAFF OF Lire 
MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for July 20 and 27: 





BRAN— July 20 July 27 
PO i<sanscee B... opQr eee Bestal cose 
August ....... 44.75@ 45.50 45.00@ 45.50 
September . 43.76@ 44.50 44.26@ 45.00 
October 44.25@ 45.00 44.75@ 456.60 
November .... 45.00@ 46.00 45.50@ 46.25 
December 46.00@ 47.00 46.00@ 46.7 
January ...... ooee@ «2... 46.76@ 47.60 

SHORTS— 

My | pépeoseces -++»@*61.00 §....@ one 
August «ses 61.00@ 63.00 62.00@ 62.50 
Septernber «++» 60,00@ 61.26 61.00@ 61.76 
October ...... 49.25@ 61.25 61.00@ 61.50 
November ... 49.00@ 650.75 60.75@ 61.26 
December 49.00@ 50.50 50.50@ 61.00 
January ...... see-@ «... 49.75@ 60.76 
Sales (tons) .. 360 180 

*Bales. 





Roy B. Jewett of International 
Scheduled to Take OPS Post 


WASHINGTON—In line with tra- 
dition, the International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, has decided to send a 
competent member of its staff to the 
Office of Price Stabilization to insure 
that government decisions are reached 
on a sound business basis. 

This conclusion was reached last 
week when it was learned that In- 
ternational has made available to 
OPS the services of Roy B. Jewett, 
administrative assistant. Mr. Jewett 
is to be branch economist for the 
grain and flour sections of the OPS 
food division. 

It may be recalled that under OPA, 
this same company loaned to the 
price agency the services of Atherton 
Bean, top flight company executive, 
to align price control orders over 
flour, millfeed and allied products to 
the price control law and industry 
practices. 

It was reported that Mr. Jewett's 
appointment had cleared all govern- 
ment agencies, and it was expectéd 








that he would report here for duty 
within the next two weeks. He is 
now on vacation. 

When he arrives, Mr. Jewett prob- 
ably will work closely with George 
Mehrens, acting director of the food 
price division of OPS. Mr. Mehrens 
takes over the food division post from 
J. B. Hutson, who resigned recently. 

The Mehrens-Jewett team indicates 
an intelligent operation within the 
limits of the price control law. 


———BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
ROBERT GAIR REPORTS NET 
NEW YORK—For the quarter end- 

ed June 30, 1951, the consolidated 
net income of Robert Gair Co., Inc., 


income for the first six months 
1951 amounted to $4,184,915, or $2.35 
a share. 


: 
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Sales of flour were lifted from the 
humdrum level of the previous week 
in a flurry of hard winter wheat flour 
business at the end of last week. The 
new bookings represented the first 
venture of buyers in contracting for 
forward supplies in some time, with 
chain bakers taking round lots for 
delivery up to 120 days. Meanwhile, 
spring wheat flour sales improved 
only moderately. 

Southwestern mills sold the equiva- 
lent of 158% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 58% the previous 
week and 102% a year ago. Spring 
wheat mills sold 40% of capacity, 
compared with 26% the previous week 
and 70% a year ago. 

Trade reports from several cities 
indicated that the availability of dis- 
counts for nearby shipment flour 
tended to discourage interest in for- 
ward bookings. The lower prices for 
quick shipment were made possible 
by the relatively stronger nearby 
millfeed price levels. 

Export business remained slack, 
with additional Latin American In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement quo- 
tas reported filled. Family flour 
sales were very small. 


Production expanded last week to 
89% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 84% the previous week and 99% 
a year ago. Output increased at Min- 
neapolis and in the Southwest, the 
central states and in the Pacific 
Northwest. (Detailed production fig- 
ures appear on page 15.) 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Volume of flour sales 
in the Southwest expanded rather 
sharply in the final half of last week. 
A southwestern chain purchased one 
half to three fourths million sacks for 
shipment ranging between 10 and 120 
days. An eastern chain also booked 
flour on a 120-day basis, but bought 
perhaps a two-months supply. Sev- 
eral chains and large independents 
bought amounts ranging from 5,000 
sacks up to—in one instance—around 
100,000 sacks. Aggregate amount of 
business in the Southwest during two 
days, July 26-27, was three to four 
times mill capacity. 

Total sales during the week aver- 
aged 158% of capacity, compared 
with 58% in the preceding week and 
102% a year ago. About 6% of the 
total volume was for export. 

A fairly good run of bakery flour 
business for shipment during the re- 
mainder of July and the first 10 days 
of August was reported by mills in 
this area during the first four days 
of last week. Equaling possibly 50% 
of mill capacity, the volume consisted 
of a single car lot to 3,000 and 4,000 
sacks. No baker’s ideas went beyond 
the present until July 26 a south- 
western chain indicated interest in 
not only immediate shipment, but 
120 days as well. This activity 
whipped up a good volume of sales 
for mills which deal with the chain, 
but the volume of business was far 
from matching July round lot sales 
of former years. The chain covered 
with most of its sources for the first 
10 days in August and did business 
on a 120-day basis with a certain 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FORWARD BUYING OF WINTER 
WHEAT FLOUR HIKES VOLUME 


Chain Bakers Book Round Lots in Southwest; Spring 
Wheat Business Up Only Slightly; Export, Family 
Flour Trade Slow 


number of them. By July 27 an east- 
ern chain group was inquiring for 
deferred shipment flour and some 
more round lot business was accom- 
plished. 

Family flour business was slower 
last week. Most of the trade is cov- 
ered for several months ahead now 
and there were only a few instances 
in recent days where customers need- 
ed a car or two of family grade flour. 

Export sales were practically non- 
existent last week, and little or no 
government business was reported. A 
few small lots have been sold in 
Latin America, and Puerto Rico was 
a fair buyer of flour early in the week. 

The flour production pace picked up 
substantially in the Southwest last 
week, although at least four mills 
are still shut down due to flood dam- 
age. Kansas City mills spared by the 
waters ran beyond the regular five- 
day week last week and output ad- 
vanced to 85% of capacity, compared 
with 49% in the preceding week and 
104% a year ago. 

Quotations July 27, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.75@5.80, standard 
95% patent $5.65@5.70, straight $5.60 
@5.65; established brands of family 
flour $6.40@7.40, first clears $4.65@ 
4.85, second clears $4.60@4.65, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.10@4.55; soft 
wheat short patent $7@7.40, straight 
$5.50@5.60, cake flour $6.10@6.50. 

One mill reports domestic business 
active, 5 fair, 2 quiet, 6 slow and 1 
dull. 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days 
at capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic and averaged 105%, com- 
pared with 82% a year ago. Shipping 
directions ranged from fair to very 
heavy. Prices July 28 were unchanged 
to 5¢ sack higher, compared with the 
preceding week. Laboratory tests of 
new-crop wheat reveal a “pleasing 
improvement in the gluten quality of 
the wheat harvested in southern Kan- 
sas. Flour milled from the higher 
protein wheat for bakers acts 


‘stronger’ than last year’s crop.”” Low- 
er protein wheat for family use is 
lentiiul. 

Hutchinson: Large orders placed by 
a chain bakery buyer brought a spurt 
of activity to mills of the Hutchinson 
district late in the week after a slack 
few days..The orders were partly for 
immediate delivery and partly for de- 
ferred shipment. However, most buy- 
ers did not go along with the large 
chain, holding off to await further de- 
velopments in the wheat market. 
Most were inclined to fill immediate 
needs and take advantage of the 10@ 
12¢ discount offered for 10-day ship- 
ment, a result of the large spread 
between spot and deferred millfeed 
prices. Shipping directions continued 
strong, and mills were assured of 
51-day operations. Prices fluctuated 
during the week, closing 5¢ lower 
partly due to a decline in wheat 
prices. Quotations, Kansas City basis: 
family patent $6.30@ 6.40; bakers pat- 
ent $5.45@5.50, standard $5.35@5.40. 

Salina: The demand for flour last 
week was slow, with prices un- 
changed to 10¢ sack lower. Shipping 
directions were good. 

Texas: Demand improved last 
week, and sales probably averaged 
close to 75% of capacity, chiefly bak- 
ers’ flour. Much of this business was 
for prompt shipment. Running time 

again three to four days. Prices 
are generally unchanged, except 
clears were 15¢ sack higher. Quota- 
tions July 28: Extra high patent 
family $6.90@7.40, high patent $660 
@7.10; standard bakers unenriched, 
$6@6.20; first clears, unenriched, $5 
©5.10, delivered Texas common 
points. 

Oklahoma City: Sales ranged up to 
170% but averaged 85%, compared 
with 49% the previous week and 20% 
a year ago. Sales were divided 65% 
to the bakers and 35% to the family 
trade. Operations averaged 83%, com- 
pared with 80% a week ago and 85% 
a year ago. Prices closed unchanged 
to 10¢ lower. Quotations delivered 
Oklahoma July 28: family short pat- 
ent $6.30@7.35, standard patent $6.05 
@7.05; bakers unenriched short pat- 
ent $5.85@6, standard patent $5.70@ 
5.85, straight grade $5.65@5.80. Truck 
lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour sales showed 
only moderate improvement for 
spring wheat mills, with sales aver- 


(Continued on page 30) 





Semolina Trade Quiet; Concern 
Grows Over Dry Dakota Weather 


Trade in 


semolina continues to 
mark time, in line with the usual 
situation at this time of the year as 
buyers await further news on durum 
crop prospects. Sales were very small; 
however, shipping directions on pre- 
vious sales improved and production 
increased from the previous week. 
More concern is being shown over 
the very dry, hot weather prevailing 
over the main durum belt. The crop 
is said to be in very bad shape in the 
northern part of North Dakota, while 
south of Devils Lake prospects are 
good to excellent. Only scattered lo- 
cal showers were received last week 
in the driest sections. Also, some re- 
ports of rust have been received. 
Receipts of wheat continue season- 
ally light at Minneapolis, and pre- 
miums on fancy milling quality durum 
held at 10¢ over the September future 
early this week. Standard semolina 
was quoted July 30 at $5.80@5.85 


sack, bulk, Minneapolis. 

Production expanded to 97% of five- 
day capacity from 91% the previous 
week. Operations, however, were be- 
low the level of 106% of capacity re- 
ported a year ago 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Il linneapolis July 28, were as follows: 

2 Hd. Am 
2 Amber or 
3; Amber or better 
2 Durum or better - 
3 Durum or better > 19% & 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Medium 
Medium 


LDurum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity in sacks with comparisons: per 
capacity based on five-day week 

5-day wk. Wkly. G 

No ca pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 
July 22-2 : 9 159,500 155,493 97 
Previous week. 11 186,500 *170,106 91 
Year ago 12 213,000 225,133 106 
Crop year 
production 
561,915 
669,869 


centage of 


July 1, 1950-July 2 
July 1, 1949-July 28 


*Revised 


1951 


1950 


July 31, 1951 


MILLFEED VALUES 
CONTINUE TO SLIDE 


Declines Range Up to $6.50 Ton, with 
Standard Midds. Hardest 
Hit 


Millfeed values sustained further 
setbacks last week and the price 
trend remained easy as heavier pro- 
duction met lighter demand. Mid- 
dlings showed the greatest declines— 
ranging up to $6.50 ton at Minneapo- 
lis and Chicago. At Kansas City the 
lower values placed prices in that 
market more in line with other mar- 
kets. 

While formula feed business in the 
Northwest is off from the peak of 
June, volume continues well above 
seasonal expectations. 

A feature of this increased trade 
is the exceptionally late demand for 
chick starter feeds, with several man- 
ufacturers reporting continued vol- 
ume buying of this type of ration. At 
the same time, egg mash sales have 
started to expand, and turkey feed 
business continues to provide a good 
volume of trade. 

Hog ration sales are fair to good 
among the various concerns, but dairy 
feed business is still slack. 

Business is running well ahead of 
a year ago, and while some plants 
now have reduced their operating 
schedules and have smaller backlogs 
of orders, production at other mills 
is still full time, seven days a week. 

Demand for formula feeds continues 
unabated in the central states area, 
and the backlog of orders for manu- 
facturers remains at a week to 10 
days. 

Leading in the volume of movement 
are poultry and turkey feeds. Chick 
hatchings are at a fast rate, and 
broiler production is large, promising 
a continuing demand for these rations 
for some time to come. 

Heavy production of formula feed 
and demand on a broad scale was 
the rule in the Southwest this week. 
Some mixers noticed a slight easing, 
of demand late in the week, as pro- 
duction lines were beginning to get 
caught up on the backlog of ship- 
ments delayed by the floods. These 
manufacturers had thought that it 
would have taken longer to get their 
customers satisfied with supplies, but 
the trend back to normalcy was 
somewhat quicker than expected. 

Nevertheless, the industry is ex- 
periencing an extremely active feed 
market for this late in the summer 
season. This comes on top of a heavy 
first six months sales in 1951. Most 
mills found business in the January- 
June period to have been far better 
than a year previous, in some in- 
stances ranging up to 150%. 

A very good demand was coming 
from hog raisers, but there has been 
some light let-up in hog feed de- 
mand, probably due to the beginning 
of the new crop cottonseed oil meal 
movement out of Texas and the large 
supplies of salvage grain now avail- 
able. Some pasturing of hogs also is 
expected at this time of the year. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 49,790 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output cf 47,019 tons 
in the week previous and 54,213 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date to- 
tals 180,621 tons as compared with 
189,868 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Advance 
on Flour, Export Sales 


Cash Wheat Values Hold Firm Despite Expanded 
Marketing in Southwest; Carryover Smaller 


Wheat futures prices responded to 
expanded flour business and increased 
export prospects in the week ending 
July 30, and values were up as much 
as 3¢ bu. at Chicago and Kansas 
City and 1%¢ bu. at Minneapolis. In 
all cases the largest gains were made 
in the September delivery. Consider- 
able hard winter wheat flour business 
late in the week resulted in hedge 
buying during the same period ex- 
porters were buying futures against 
wheat sales to Japan. Short cover- 
ing on the advance further boosted 
futures values. The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture last week announced 
export authorizations for Septem- 
ber, indicating heavy shipment that 
month and also later in the fall. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
July 30 were: Chicago—September 
$2.35% @2.35%, December $2.39% @ 
2.39%, March $2.42%, May $2.41% @ 
2.42; Minneapolis — September 


$2.29%, December $2.33%, May 
$2.36%; Kansas City — September 
$2.31% @2.314%2, December $2.33% @ 


2.33%, May $2.35%. 


Position Stronger 

Good demand for cash wheat in 
the Southwest as the marketing of 
the new crop expanded helped to 
create confidence in wheat futures 
levels. Meanwhile, more concern was 
shown for crop prospects in the 
spring wheat territory as only limit- 
ed amounts of rain fell in the dry 
sections of northern North Dakota. 

Stocks of old wheat carried over 
into the 1951-52 crop year were esti- 
mated by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics at 395,043,000 bu., about 
30 million bushels less than a year 
earlier. If the July 1 estimate of pro- 
duction is achieved, wheat supplies in 
the U.S. for the crop year will total 
1,465 million bushels, about 11 mil- 
lion bushels more than in the 1950-51 
crop year. 

A September program for commer- 
cial and government exports of about 
49,500,000 bu. of wheat and rye was 
announced by USDA. Most of the 
amount is expected to move under 
the International Wheat Agreement, 
with India and Germany scheduled 
to receive the largest amounts. Ja- 
pan, now an IWA member, last week 
purchased substantial amounts for 
Pacific Northwest clearance. Settle- 
ment of a dispute over the 6¢ bu. 
carrying charge added to maximum 
IWA prices this year is expected to 
loose considerable wheat buying. 


Spring Premiums Steady 


Market receipts of wheat increased 
at all terminals, with about 22% 
million bushels received. The arriv- 
als included considerable quantities 
of wheat for the account of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. At spring wheat 
markets receipts held at relatively 
good volume, with 1,677 cars at 
Minneapolis and 1,933 at Duluth. 
After taking out the cars for CCC 
account, remaining offerings were 
well balanced with the demand ana 
premiums held steady and about un- 
changed on all grades and types. 
There was-a fairly steady demand 
from mills for 13% protein and high- 
er damage-free lots, while terminal 
elevators furnished a ready outlet for 
the low proteins. Ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spring wheat, includ- 
ing 12% protein, was quoted at the 
Minneapolis September price to 2¢ 


over, 13% protein at 3@5¢ over, 
14% protein 7@10¢ over, 15% pro- 
tein 28@33¢ over and 16% protein 
45@5l¢ over. The average protein 
content of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the 
week was 13.14% and the durum 
11.36%. 

There was a rather narrow outlet 
for durum wheat, and the receipts, 
which ran around 30 to 35 cars a 
day, were slightly more than the de- 
mand readily absorbed. Premiums 
averaged 1@2¢ lower as a result. At 
the close No. 1 and 2 hard amber 
durum of top fancy milling quality 
was quoted 8@10¢ over the Minne- 
apolis September wheat price; No. 1 
and 2 amber durum, choice milling 
quality, 2@7¢ under; No. 1 and 2 
durum, medium milling quality, 5¢ 
under to 2¢ over. No. 1 red durum 
nominally 18@15¢ under. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis July 28: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or NS 58 Ib $2.28% @2.304 
12.00% Protein 8% @2.30% 
13.06% Protein .. 1% o:33% 
14.00% , Protein 4 56% @2.38% 


15.00% ° Protein 56% @ 2.61% 
16.00% Protein . sees 2.73% @2.79% 






l¢ Prenton ees Heavy 
Grade Discounts 


Test weight—1l¢ for each Ib. to 55 Ib le 
to 2¢ each Ib. lower. 
Damage—l¢ to 2¢ each 1 to 2% 


K. ©. Wheat Higher 


Cash wheat advanced in value last 
week at Kansas City in spite of ex- 
panding receipts. Good cash demand 
held premiums firm, and hedging in- 
terest against flour business and some 
export wheat sales moved the basic 
September future up several cents. 
After a week in which receipts to- 
taled 3,349 cars, compared with 926 
in the previous period and 3,034 a 
year ago, the best Monday receipts 
of the crop year were reported. Over 
the weekend 1,117 cars were received 
at Kansas City. With most mills in 
the area operating at a rate near 
capacity, demand for cash wheat was 
good and premiums held steady to 
slightly stronger. Ordinary No. 1 dark 
and hard winter was equal to the 
September future to 2¢ over, 12% 
protein 1@3¢ over, 13% protein 3@ 
Te¢ over and 14% 7@12¢ over. The 
September base opened the week at 
$2.28% and advanced to a top of 
$2.315% July 30, closing at $2.31%. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City July 28, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard.... 
Dark and Hard....... 
Dark and Hard..... 
Dark and Hard...... 





z 
eeoses 
= totem me cote 
= 
g 


erat 2.22% @2.30 


At Ft. Worth aeldene No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
July 30 at $2.53% @2.54% bu., deliv- 
ered Texas common points. Demand 
is fair and offerings light. 


Japan Buys Wheat 

Japan came into the Pacific North- 
west market and purchased 300,000 
tons of grain July 27, but the pic- 
ture remained confused as to how 
much would go from Canada and 
how much from the Pacific North- 
west. As near as could be learned, 
10 or 11 cargoes of wheat will move 
out of the Pacific Northwest and 
seven or eight cargoes of barley from 
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CurRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


*« * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 


The Northwestern Miller for 


More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 








July 22-27, *Previous July 23-28, July 24-28, July 25-30, 
1962 week 1960 1949 1948 

PIOTUMWONS clk any kee dks ce duuraae 735,416 756,772 406,645 730,819 741,496 

Southwest ..........-..- 1,297,246 1,109,017 1,414,790 1,277,101 1,623,510 

Wauffalo ...... . 457,656 493,852 506,003 491,224 521,340 

Central and Southeast — . 538,041 516,500 574,803 §20,\23 596,481 

North Pacific Coast . 261,398 222,772 313,011 337,057 394,363 

DORE! 6 cds cinadsiucencsd ove 3,289,757 3,098,913 3,614,152 3,366,724 3,876,189 

Percentage of total U.S.‘ output 74 74 75 72 70 
*Revised. 


-~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week—, 


July 22-27, Previous July 23-28, 


1951 week 1950 
Northwest ..... J. 88 91 93 
Southwest ....... 95 $1 104 
Buffalo ......... 100 107 100 
Central and 8. E. 80 77 a8 
No. Pacific Coast 72 61 96 
Totals ...... 89 84 99 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


5-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output tivity 
July 223-27 ...55. 340,600 289,230 85 
Previous week .. 340,600 166,857 49 
Year ago ....... 340,600 355,080 104 
Two years ago .. 340,600 316,670 92 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
Rep tative Mills Outside of Kansas City 

(Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour % ac- 





capacity output _ tivity 
July 22-27 ......1,019,260 1,008,016 99 
Previous week . .1,019,250 *942,160 93 
Year ago ...... 1,019,250 1,059,710 104 
Two years ago . .1,016,750 960,431 95 
Five-year AV@TABG ... 1.6 e cece anne 106 
Ten-year average .......---++++++5 106 


*Revised. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, diana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tenn » Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


5-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output =_ tivity 
July 22-27 ...... 671,400 538,041 80 
Previous week .. 671,400 *516,500 77 
Year ago ....... 650,095 574,803 88 
Two years ago .. 650,806 520,423 80 
Five-year Average ........--eeeeee 80 
Ten-year AVeTARE .. ~~. eee cece vees 79 

*Revised, 
BUFFALO 


5-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output tivity 
July 22-27 ...... 459,500 457,656 100 
Previous week .. 459,500 *493,853 107 
Year ago ....... 505,000 506,003 100 
Two years ago .. 605,500 491,224 97 
Five-year average ........6ssee088 89 
Ten-year AVCTABe ......-cseeseseee 8&7 


*Revised. 


Crop year flour production 
———July 1 to———. 





July 24-29, July 25-30, July 27, July 28, 
1949 1948 1961 1950 
84 85 2,676,567 2,702,916 
94 122 4,564,129 4,783,251 
97 104 1,820,302 2,028,910 
80 91 1,855,993 2,070,839 
104 132 $95,447 1,271,056 
91 106 11,812,438 12,856,972 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 


July 22-27 ....., 282,600 284,496 101 

Previous week .. 282,500 *276,542 98 

Year ago ....... 317,800 274,601 86 

Two years ago .. 315,800 267,986 85 

Five-year average .........s655 91 

Ten-year average ...... 83 
*Revised 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa: 


5-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output tivity 
July 22-27 ...... 552,250 450,920 82 
Previous week .. 552,250 *479.830 87 
Year ago ....... 552,000 530,944 OH 
Two years ago .. 555,500 462,833 83 
Five-year average .... 80 
Ten-year average .........4++. 75 

*Revised 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output tivity 
July 22-27 230,000 167,616 73 
Previous week . 230,000 *143,463 62 
Year ago ....... 202,500 214,204 106 
Tw years ago .. 202,500 209,214 103 
Five-year @Ve@Tage ... 6. . cece c eens 92 
Ten-year average ............ - 87 

*Revised. 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
July 22-27 . . 133,000 93,782 
Previous week 133,000 *79.309 60 
Year ago ......-. 122,000 88, 807 73 
Two years ago .. 122,000 127,843 105 
Five-year average ..... a0 
Ten-year average , ‘ 80 

*Revised. 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 
ee of milifeed in tons for the current and prior two weeks, together with 


season total of 


(1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) p ipal mills of Mi 








. lowa, North and South Dakota 


and St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, 
N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction: 


—Bouthwest*°—. ——Northwest*—, 


Ruffalot binea**— 





rc 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop — Weekly — year Weekly Crop yr. 
to 





production todate pr 
July 22-27 ...... 26,269 92,424 14,490 


Previous week . .$22,458 114,810 
Two weeks ago. 22,930 12,864 
1960 ........... 38,660 96,862 15,640 
1949 weccivevses 26,861 116,189 14,843 
2948  nccovccanee 32,876 137,388 14,192 
1049 sascecs cris 33,881 149,117 18,142 


Five-yr. average 29,507 118,396 15,461 
*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity 


production to date 


52,090 9,031 e. 107 49,790 180,621 
79,751 247,018 
8,577 44,371 
53,506 9,923 39,500 54,2138 189,868 
56,766 9,799 41,101 50,503 214,056 
61,251 10,360 47,992 57,428 246,631 
79.541 1,667 32,688 53,690 261,346 
60,631 8,156 39,478 53,124 218,506 


tAll mills. tRevined 





the Pacific Coast, either in the North- 
west or California. This Japanese in- 
terest was the main topic of conver- 
sation at the week’s end. The bulk 
of the wheat will be hard winters, 
with some soft white. 

Additionally, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. is going to ship heavily during 
August, part to India, part to Japan 
—with 28 cargoes listed to go out. 
But CCC wheat will be that taken 
over on loans April 30. The private 
trade has been accumulating wheat in 
anticipation of Japanese buying, and 
most exporters claim supplies to fill 
Japanese sales of the past week al- 
ready have been purchased. 

Domestically there is little activi- 


ty with mill requirements very light. 
The wheat harvest is in full sway 
and yields are going over earlier ex- 
pectations, especially in the light 
land areas. Weather is ideal for har- 
vesting operations. 


———SBREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CM&E PAYS 25¢ 

DENVER—Fred W. Lake, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., has announced that direc- 
tors of the company have declared a 
quarterly dividend of 25¢ share on 
the company’s outstanding common 
stock. The dividend is payable Sept. 
1, 1951, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business Aug. 15, 1951. 
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Boost in Wheat Exports Anticipated 





BELGIUM AND BRITAIN DUE 


FOR HEAVY IWA PURCHASES 


Nations Await Wheat Council Decision on Disputed Car- 
rying Charge; Japanese Buying Also Expected 
to Add to Volume 


WASHINGTON — A decision this 
week by the International Wheat 
Council meeting in London on U.K. 
protests over the addition of a 6¢ bu. 
carrying charge by the exporting 
countries to the wheat agreement 
maximum price will loosen a con- 
siderable volume of buying by the 
U.K. and Belgium, it was indicated 
by a study of the most recent report 
of sales under the International 
Wheat Agreement. 

To date the U.K. has bought only 
one cargo of wheat from the U‘S. al- 
though 75,000 tons were authorized 
for export to Britain from the U.S. 
for August. Likewise, Belgium has 
deferred buying until the disputed 6¢ 
charge has been examined by the 
wheat council. 

No matter what the council decides 
it is seen that a flood of U.K. and 
Belgian buying is to be anticipated 
shortly. To this will be added buying 
by Japan, which last week became 
a full member of the Wheat Agree- 
ment. 

Not only should the wheat market 
be stimulated by this deferred buying 
by those nations, but the announcement 
of the full September export authori- 
zation for wheat and coarse grains 
will provide further market activity. 
According to grain trade sources sales 
for September export on the basis of 
a previously announced preliminary 
export authorization have been negli- 
gible. 

South Africa Buys 


Unexpected procurements of wheat 
from the U.S. by the Union of South 
Africa were disclosed this week on 
the basis of direct sale by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. to the South 
African Wheat Control Board, with 
delivery scheduled after February, 
1952. 


Japan, the newest member of the 
wheat agreement, probably will be 
found in the registered sales column 
next week if trade reports are con- 
firmed to the effect that several West 
Coast exporters concluded sales to the 
Japanese. 

Germany is yet to appear on the 
wheat pact sales “chart, but last 
week's announcement of a $15 million 
procurement avthorization by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
may mark the disclosure of sales to 
that country by CCC. It is understood 
that soft wheat bought in the East 
by CCC recently is destined for Ger- 
many, and the ECA funds may pro- 
vide the official recognition of trade 
reports to this effect. 

However, Germany may have de- 
cided to withhold this particular quan- 
tity from the pact quotas since it 
probably represents low cost wheat 
and Germany would be in a better 
position if it deferred use of its wheat 
agreement quota until later in the 
crop year. Germany needs wheat in 
addition to the approximately 66-mil- 
lion-bushel quota authorized under 
IWA. 


The September final export authori- 
zation as announced by the U.S. De- 
partment of\ Agriculture confirmed 
earlier The Northwestern Miller re- 
ports of the quantity to be approved. 
The final September program is 1,- 
695,000 long tons of all grains, of 
which 1,325,000 tons is wheat and the 
balance coarse grains. (See table on 
this page.) 

USDA says that virtually all the 
wheat will move under IWA terms 
and under the provisions of the per- 
mit system of the Defense Transpor- 
tation Administration operated by 
USDA. Recent meetings of grain in- 
dustry advisory committees of USDA 
with PMA grain branch officials 
brought forth the statement that the 
permit system could not be discarded 
at this time, although there is senti- 
ment to drop this control in the com- 
mercial export circles. 

The USDA also programmed a 
minimum of 1,009,000 long tons 
(about 37,600,000 bu.) of wheat for 
October. 





The September total compares with 
an August program of 1,707,000 long 
tons, and consists of 1,325,000 long 
tons (about 49,500,000 bu.) of wheat 
and rye and 370,000 long tons (about 
15 million bushels) of coarse grains. 


Totals Larger 


Minimum figures for wheat for Sep- 
tember and October were previously 
announced June 14 with the issuance 
of the August grain program. The 
new figures for these months are sub- 
stantially larger for both months than 
those announced June 14. It is expect- 
ed that the October wheat totals will 
be increased when the final grain ex- 
port program for October is an- 
nounced some time next month. 

Of the countries included in the 
programs, India and Germany are 
being programmed the largest quan- 
tities. India will receive 300,000 long 
tons of wheat in September and a 
minimum of 250,000 tons of wheat in 
October. It is expected that most, if 
not all, of this total will be financed 
under the India Emergency Assist- 
ance Act recently approved by Con- 
gress. Germany will receive 300,000 
long tons of wheat and 50,000 tons 
of feed grains in September and a 
minimum of 200,000 tons of wheat in 
October. Germany normally imports 
grain at a heavy rate during the fall. 

The USDA announced that during 
the period July 18 to July 24, 1951, 
inclusive, the CCC confirmed sales 
of 5,522,000 bu. of wheat (including 
wheat and wheat flour in terms of 


wheat equivalent) under the IWA 
against the 1951-52 year quotas. The 
sales included 438,000 sacks of flour 
(1,014,000 bu. in wheat equivalent) 
and 4,508,000 bu. of wheat. Cumula- 
tive sales by the U.S. since the open- 
ing of the quotas for the 1951-52 year 
June 14 total 28,339,000 bu. 

The principal importing -countries 
involved in this week’s sales were the 
Union of South Africa, Switzerland, 
Portugal and Brazil. The table on 
page 30 shows all sales to importing 
countries for the 1951-52 IWA year 
both by the US and other exporting 
countries. 

The USDA also announced that un- 
til further notice, no sales to Guate- 
mala will be confirmed by the CCC. 
The Canadian Wheat Board likewise 
discontinued confirming sales to Guat- 
emala under the IWA. This joint ac- 
tion was taken pending clarification 
of the import regulations in Guate- 
mala. 

The USDA also issued announce- 
ments during the past week stating 
that the 1951-52 quotas for Haiti, the 
Dominican Republic and Panama 
have been filled. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PILLSBURY PICNIC 

BUFFALO—Mill employees and 
their families of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
held their annual basket picnic last 
week at Crystal Beach, Ont., across 
the lake from Buffalo. Games were 
provided for the youngsters and 
sports events for their parents. 





Wheat Council Ruling on Carrying 
Charge Due; Export Outlook Eyed 


TORONTO—As word was awaited 
from the International Wheat Council 
sessions in London this week on set- 
tlement of the carrying charge issue, 
prospects of further flour exports to 
the U.K. were being weighed by Ca- 
nadian millers. 

In addition to the 95 million bush- 
els of wheat and 350,000 tons of flour 
to be bought within the International 
Wheat Agreement in the new crop 
year, Britain may add to her Cana- 
dian purchases a further 9.3 million 
bushels of wheat at Class II prices. 
Trdders suggest, following the policy 
set last year when agreement flour 
sales of 360,000 tons were boosted 
by a further 100,000 tons on a Class 
2 basis, that some flour may be in- 
cluded in the supplementary deal. 

Subject to the necessary wheat be- 
ing available—and current good crop 
reports indicate that it will—further 
talks between the British and Cana- 
dians are slated for Sept. 30, 1951. 
Millers are well satisfied with the 
outcome of negotiations between the 
two countries, and there is every 
likelihood that the purchases of Car 
nadian flour by the British will equal 
the current 47% of all export sales. 


Charge Not Mentioned 


In making the announcement of 
the deal, Clarence D. Howe, minister 
of trade and commerce, made no men- 
tion of the additional carrying charge 
of 6¢ bu., and trade opinion was that 
the matter had been allowed to lie 
until the complaint made by Britain 
and backed by a number of import- 


ing countries had been aired at the 
meeting of the International Wheat 
Council in London. In addition to 
setting actual wheat and flour sales, 
the agreement covered a number of 
technical matters pertaining to the 
trade between the two countries, in- 
cluding general shipping arrange- 
ments. 

Britain had objected that the an- 
nouncement of the 6¢ bu. carrying 
charge violated the IWA and that it 
was wrong in principle. The British 
case was that the additional charge 
imposed by the exporting countries 





U.S. Grain Exports 


(1,000 of long tons) 

October 
Min 

wheat 


Septem ber—— 
Coarse 

Country grains Total 

Austria . 5 45 30 

Belgium-Lux. 40 27 67 40 

Brazil . 4 45 45 

eee 27 27 27 

France ne 60 27 87 

Germany.. . 300 5 350 
Greece oie de 30 
India ous 300 
Ireland owe 10 
Israel ... . 10 
 eeeern ra 45 
Japan ..... 65 
Korea ..... 10 
Lebanon ... 9 
Mexico e 30 
Netherlands 60 
Norway > 20 
Peru . 27 
18 
9 


Wheat 
30 


9 
Trieste o» . 
SS eee 75 7 
OUP. his os $1 61 15 


Total - 1,325 370 *1,695 *1,009 


*Includes quantities of U.S. grain for ex- 
port via Canadian ports 


of Canada, the U.S. and Australia 
could not be regarded as having been 
agreed between buyer and seller and 
was simply a violation of the maxi- 
mum price. The Canadians, on the 
other hand, stated that agreement 
was signified by the buyers when they 
agreed to buy at the new price. 

In an effort to add force to their 
arguments, the Canadian officials 
stated that the imposition of a carry- 
ing charge was not new. Under the 
Anglo-Canadian Wheat Agreement a 
carrying charge of 34%¢ bu. was im- 
posed from Aug. 1, 1946, until the 
end of 1947. The charge was hiked 
to 5¢ until the end of September, 
1948, whereupon it was raised to 6¢ 
bu., operative to the end of the agree- 
ment July 31, 1950. Part of this pe- 
riod was concurrent with dealings 
within the IWA. 

While Canadian government offi- 
cials have taken the stand that the 
importing countries should bear the 
cost of storage and insurance, trade 
opinion is that the charge has been 
adopted in an effort to raise the 
amount of the fund available for dis- 
tribution to wheat growers following 
their protests at what they consider 
to be the too low ceiling price under 
the agreement. 

The government is still faced with 
repeated demands for a case to be 
presented to the wheat council for a 
higher ceiling price to meet greater 
costs of production, but because this 
might entail denouncing the agree- 
ment, the government has consistent- 
ly refused to take action. 
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Hunter Goodrich 


TAKES NEW POST—Hunter Good- 
rich assumed the post of assistant to 
the director of the commodity divi- 
sion of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, New York, July 16. His of- 
fice is in the Chicago Board of Trade 
Bldg. Mr. Goodrich came with Mer- 
rill Lynch in August, 1950, and 
worked for nearly a year in the firm’s 
cash commodity department in New 
York. Before that he was with the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. for 25 
years. When he left he was manager 
of the Edgewater (N.J.) manufactur- 
ing plant of that company. 





NEW HOUSTON WHARF 
HOUSTON—tThe Port of Houston 
has received a permit from the U.S. 





DAVIS- NOLAND- MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 











ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


SPRING WHEAT » KANSAS WHEAT » SOFT WHEAT _] 
“The Rearditown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 


DIXIE LILY 


A flour without n equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 

















STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago — Western Elevator 
an 


eas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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Army Corps of Engineers to con- 
struct a new wharf adjacent to its 
recently completed $2 million Wharf 
9, it has been announced by W. F. 
Heavey, port director. The new wharf 
will be an extension of Wharf 9 and 
will oe used for cargo not requiring 
shed storage. 
-—-SREAD is THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division as reported by the Board 


of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Ft. Wil- 
liam, Ont., July 19, 1951 (000’s omitted) 


Wheat Durum Oats Barl'y 





Ft. William and 
Pt. Arthur . 27,772 

Va\ncouver-New 
Westminster 

Churchill . 

Int., public and 
semi-public ele- 
vators 


2,534 10,474 12,901 


2,534 10,598 13,402 
27.675 805 2,649 2,294 


Totals 
Year ago . 


Receipts during weck ending July 19 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 4.288 305 2,213) 1,161 
Pacific seaboard. 1,620 84 33 
Churchill ....... 148 
Int., public and 
semi-public ele- 
vators . 80 1 1 1 
Totals 6,135 307 2,299 1,195 


Shipments during week ending July 19 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.— 


Lake 4,914 663 1,470 978 

Rail ... 47 8 975 242 

Milled or 

processed se 3 40 28 

Pacific seaboard 

Ocean . 1,818 

Rail ... . 23 70 5 
Other terminals* 18 1 9 4 

Totals 6,823 673 2,564 1,257 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1950, to July 19, 1961: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..152,568 14,893 69,931 55,686 
Pacific seaboard. 69 4 $1,131 3,077 
Churehill . . 6,647 : 1 
Other terminals* 10,968 32 295 1.619 

Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1950, to July 19, 1951 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. .138,366 13,060 63,750 44,196 
Pacific seaboard. 6: 4 857 2,779 
Churehill .. -. 6,769 20 
Other terminals* 1,132 32 307 1,678 

*All other terminals and semi public ter- 
minals, western division. 






Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 30, in tons, with com- 
parisons 
~ Receipts— 


-—Shipmen‘s 
1951 5 


1950 1951 1950 
Minneapolis os 12,780 11,310 
Kansas City 960 1,440 4,050 4,530 
Milwaukee ° , 90 4,116 5,260 
Week ending July 7: 
Minneapolis . ny 8,190 8,220 
Kansas City 1,350 1,170 4,230 3,540 
Week ending July 14 
Minneapolis > 8,640 13,740 
Milwaukee... <4 30 3,570 6,000 
Week ending July 21 
Minneapolis . 11,460 
Kansas City . 240 1,620 2,070 
Milwaukee aoge 30 4,050 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax 
seed at Minneapolis and Duluth for the 
week ending June 30, in thousand bushels 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1951 1950 19511950 1951 1950 
Minneapolis .. 182 699 116 367 4,626 7,542 
Duluth 64 586 ae’ ty 806 1,235 
Week ending July 7: 
Minneapolis 95 320 136 275 4,286 7,729 


Duluth ... - 94 200 228 275 672 
Week ending July 14: 


Minneapolis .. 102 296 190 61 3,980 7,884 

Duluth - 148 370 105 172 716 1,312 
Week ending July 21 

Minneapolis .. 133 232 98 94 3,743 7,861 

Duluth - 145 314 446 103 415 1,523 


FORT WORTH—Henry J. Brad- 
fish, Sr., Texas grain dealer whose 
death occurred last April, did not 
forget the creditors who helped him 
in 1932. During those depression days 

the Bradfish Grain Co. of 
Repaid Weatherford, Texas failed, 

and Mr. Bradfish asked 
in Full nis creaitors if they would 

accept settlement of ac- 
counts on the basis of one third the 
amount owed. The cteditors ac- 
cepted, This week a son, Henry Brad- 
fish, Jr., began mailing letters to the 
firm’s 1982 creditors. The elder Brad- 
fish provided in his will that they 
now be paid in full, with 3% interest. 


— 





A ComPLeTe Line oF QUALITY Flours 
DANIEL WEBSTER 


Short Patent 
GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
‘High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
Fancy First Clear 
BLIZZARD 
Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 














“Confide-ce of one’s customers is 


caraed, not purchased.’ 


R K PEEK, President 
iA PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
Ky 


4g KANSAS CITY © BUFFALO * NEW YORK 
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TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 





Low Protein 
Mellow Type 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEB. Mills also at HASTINGS, GRAND ISLAND, FREMONT 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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The Flour Distributor’s 
Viewpoint eee by Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 





NE of the greatest dangers 

resulting from present and 

threatened high taxes is the 
curtailment of working capital for 
both food manufacturers and their 
distributors. Under these conditions 
it is impossible to increase working 
capital, with the result that even 
some of the largest food manufac- 
turers have been compelled to bor- 
row capital for expansion and mainte- 
nance purposes. 

Taxes, of course, are not the only 
cause of this unfortunate situation. 
Increased labor costs and higher 
prices for everything that goes into 
the manufacture of flour and other 
foods are contributing factors. The 
same is true of distribution. 

Paul S. Willis, president of the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
recently expressed the following 
opinion about this condition: “Under 
the present tax structure it is im- 





Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


ENID . FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 





possible for any food company—or 
any other company, for that matter 
—to accumulate out of profits the 
kind of working capital needed in 
these fluid times.” 

Every businessman, certainly in- 
cluding wholesale grocers and flour 
distributors, will recognize the sound- 
ness of this opinion. The difficulty is 
in finding a solution for it. The usual 
Suggestion is to contact congress- 
men and advise them of the danger 
confronting the entire economic 
structure of the nation under such 
circumstances. 


MERCHANDISING THROUGH 
BROKERS—aAccording to a number 
of reports we have heard recently, 
there is increasing interest among 
grocery products manufacturers in 
merchandising through brokers. This 
trend has been discussed at various 
conventions and in private discus- 
sions. It may not apply to some of the 
larger manufacturers, who no doubt 
will continue to place emphasis on 
their own sales organizations. 
There is no question, however, that 
brokers are ideal distributors for the 
vast majority of food manufacturers, 
and that applies to flour millers as 





“Diamond D” «« 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


A e Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
illed under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








AS 


“THERE 


ee oe) 
SUBSTITUTE 


“WI£INGOLD” 


FOR QUALITY” 


White Rye 
Pure Licut Rye 


Clear “Boxer” 


well as to other types of food produc- 
ers. It is true that the number of 
flour brokers has declined in recent 
years, but the importance of those 
who remain has been increased. 

Not for a moment do we believe 
some of the gloomy reports we hear 
to the effect that the days of flour 
brokers and jobbers are numbered. 
True, there is a concentration among 
both brokers and jobbers, but that 
does not mean that their services 
are any less essential. There has been 
such a trend among all businesses in 
recent years, but their various func- 
tions still must be performed. We 
firmly believe that this will remain 
true for years to come. 


HOLDING SALESMEN—As was the 
ease during World War II, it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult under 
the present defense program to hold 
salesmen in their positions, let alone 
to attract new men into the selling 
field. This is due, of course, to the 
unusually high wages being paid by 
the defense industries. 

This is a problem for wholesale 
grocers and flour jobbers as well as 
for other distributing industries. It 
is a particularly difficult one for 
them to overcome since, for the most 
part, they are unable to meet this 
wage competition. It probably will 
have to be met by educational and 
training programs. 

Naturally, we do not mean that 
the defense industries should not 
get all the men they need, for it is 
vital that they do so. In many cases, 
however, salesmen have been at- 
tracted to them because of the high- 
er pay when they were utterly un- 
suited for the work involved. That 
is a waste of manpower from the 
standpoint of both the defense in- 
dustries and food distribution. Sales- 
men should consider carefully their 
fitness for a different type of work 
before they enter it. 
WHOLESALERS’ RESPONSIBILI- 
TY—Wholesale grocers have, of 
course, a responsibility in supplying 
their retail customers with the prod- 
ucts they need, including flour. At 
the same time their responsibility 
goes further. Retailers need help in 
all phases of their merchandising, 
and wholesalers can do much for 
them in this direction. 

Chain store competition is as strong 
as ever and may become more in- 
tensified in the future. To meet this 
challenge, independent retail grocers 
need all the advice and information 
they can obtain. Much of this essen- 
tial help must come from wholesale 
distributors. 

It is not enough for a wholesale 
grocer to sell a retail customer flour 
or other food products. He must help 


FLOURS 
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his distributor in moving those prod- 
ucts on to consumers. Unless he does 
that, his business will be restricted, 
and sooner or later his competitors 
who do provide aid to their d'stribu- 
tors will have the bulk of the busi- 
ness under their control. 


AN UNFORTUNATE REVERSAL— 
While it is water long since over the 
dam, we cannot help but think occa- 
sionally how unfortunate it was for 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to reverse itself and decide 
not to apply a withholding tax 
against dividends paid by coopera- 
tives. It has been estimated that had 
this tax been put into effect, it would 
have yielded the government $25 
million annually. 

That, however, is not the basic 
problem. By avoiding this tax, the 
cooperatives are placed in a competi- 
tive position which independent oper- 
ators find it difficult to meet: Whole- 
sale and retail grocers who conduct 
their businesses in the normal man- 
ner naturally pay all assessed taxes, 
and this obviously makes their oper- 
ating costs higher than those of the 
untaxed cooperatives. 

Certainly the government must as- 
sess taxes, but this should be done 
on an equitable basis, which is not 
the case when one form of distribu- 
tion is not required to pay a fax 
while another one is. The only thing 
to be done is for both wholesale and 
retail grocers to keep in close touch 
with their senators and representa- 
tives, urging them to rectify this un- 
fortunate situation at the earliest 
possible moment. 
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Super Market Institute 
Reports on Sales 
by Members’ Stores 


CHICAGO—Among members of the 
Super Market Institute average sales 
per super market in 1950 were about 
$900,000. 

This is shown in the report on the 
institute’s 1951 survey of members. 
The report is called “The Super Mar- 
ket Industry Speaks . . . 1951.” 

Super market sales were consider- 
ably better than average in the 
Mountain-Pacific area and lowest in 
the Southeast, it was found. 

Sales of individual SMI member 
super markets ranged from a mini- 
mum of $500,000 to several million. 
Forty-three percent of the supers 
did between $500,000 and $749,999; 
19% between $750,000 and $999,999; 
38%, $1 million or more. 


In reporting these findings, the 


of “Dependable Quality 


W heat Flours 
“Bay State” “WINONA” 


Rye Flours 
Mepium Rye 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


“STRONGFELLOW” 


Dark Rye 


SpeciaL MepruM Rye 


Rye Meal Coarse, MepituM-Fine 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
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CRANBERRY PIE PROMOTION— 
The National Cranberry Assn. is pro- 
moting cranberry pies as a summer 
dessert treat, providing an opportu- 
nity for related sales of flour and 
pie crust mix. The association has 
sent out recipes for different pies in 
which cranberry sauce is used. Pic- 
tured above is one of the pies, cran- 
berry chiffon. 





SMI points out that it is important 
to remember the changes in its defi- 
nition of a super market. A super 
market is now defined as “a complete, 
departmentalized food store with at 
least the grocery department fully 
self-service and with a minimum 
sales volume of $500,000 a year.” 
Formerly the required volume was 
$250,000. 

Under the new definition, 54% of 
the stores operated by SMI members 
qualify as super markets. These 54% 
account for 81% of the total SMI 
member sales. Had the old definition 
been used, 73% of the stores would 
qualify as supers. The remaining 27% 
are mostly operated by larger com- 
panies which have not yet converted 
all their units to super markets. 

The institute membership as of 





ARNOLD 


otiiees 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUB AS A 


BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








. . bd hell 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
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April 1 was 464 companies, up 20% 
from a year earlier. Most of the mem- 
bers are smaller companies; two out 
of three had less than $5 million sales 
in 1950. About half of the members 
are “chains.” That is, they operate at 
least four stores. 

464 members operated a total 
of 6,048 stores, including 3,257 “super 
markets” under the new definition. 


———-BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Booklet Promotes 
Savings in Foods 


A free booklet is being distributed 
to the people of Los Angeles County 
by the office of Dr. Roy O. Gilbert, 
county health officer, on “79 Ways 
to Save Food and Money.” 

“A woman can throw away more 
food with a spoon than a man can 
bring into a house with a shovel,” is 
the old adage that housewives are re- 
minded of in the booklet. 

An entire section is devoted to 
“The Smart Homemaker Saves Wheat 
Bread and Flour.” Among the sug- 
gestions are those of freshening stale 
breads and bakery foods by placing 
in a double boiler and heating for 
20 minutes; use of dry bread in toast 
creations; saving bread crumbs for 
puddings and casserole dishes; and 
freshening dried bread by wrapping 
in a damp towel and heating until 
the towel is dry. 





——"BREAO (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COLORED MARGARINE 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—The sale of 
colored margarine in Illinois has 
been legalized. The law prohibiting 
the sale of colored margarine in the 
state was repealed, and Illinois thus 
became the 39th state to permit sale 
of the product with color added. The 
new law includes provisions aimed at 
preventing misrepresentation of mar- 
garine as butter. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LEASES ELEVATOR 


RICHMOND, VA. — The Carter- 
Venable Co. of Richmond, manufac- 
turers and distributors of feeds and 
seeds, has leased a grain elevator 
here known as the Gallego Mills. 
The structure has a capacity of 72,- 
000 bu. and will be used for storage 
of soybeans, corn, wheat, oats and 
barley. The lease is effective Aug. 1. 

















TRADEMARKS 











The following trade-marks have 
been published in the Official Gazette 
of the United States Patent Office 
preliminary to registration. Manufac- 
turers and distributors who feel that 
they would be damaged by the regis- 
tration of any of these marks are 
permitted by law to file a formal no- 
tice of opposition, within 30 days 
after official publication of the marks. 
Official publication dates are included 
below. 


GOLD MEDAL CREAM OF RYE—Gen 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn rye 
flour. Use claimed since Jan. 3, 1947. Pub 
lished July 10, 1951. 

LONE PINE—Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver, Colo.; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since Sept. 9, 1922. Published July 10, 1951 

WHITE BIRCH—Wenonah Flouring Mills 
Bay City, Mich.; pastry flour. Use claimed 
since Sept. 29, 1950. Published July 10, 
1951. 

SUNNYFIELD—Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co., New York, N.Y.; pancake mix and 
buckwheat pancake mix. Use claimed since 
July, 1932. Published July 17, 1951 


COOK BOOK — Purity ,;Bakeries Corp 
Chicago, Ill.; cakes and | doughnuts. Use 
claimed since May, 1942. Published July 


10, 1951. 

DUTCH TOAST—San Joaguin Baking Co., 
Fresno, Cal.; bread. Use claimed since Jan 
3, 1915. Published July 10, 1951 

SAPS—Philip R. Essex, doing business as 
Saps Bakery and Sap’s Bakery, Columbus. 
Ind.; doughnuts and pies. Use claimed since 
Sept. 8, 1947. Published July 17, 1951. 
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Be Proud of Your Job 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Prvad t 


Staff of 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
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THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY'S FAMOUS THROUGH. 
OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR 
PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF 
THE BEST. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON + KANSAS 


CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 
GRAIN STORAGE 1000,000 BUS. 


- 
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B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


© WHEAT and RYE * 


FAMILY FLOUR 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 














SIMONDS-SHIELDS- 


Storage Cap 








4,000,000 Bush 


THEIS GRAIN CO. 
el Kensas 


GRAIN 
City,Mo. MERCHANTS 
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Lots of Varieties 
in 1866 


Don FE. Rogers, Chicago man- 
ager of The Northwestern Miller, re- 
cently ran across a bill of fare of- 
fered by the Pemigewasset House at 
Plymouth, N.H., in 1866. It is a hand- 
somely printed menu and it lists some 
fancy entrees that range from orna- 
mented buffalo tongue to baked Win- 
nipisseogee trout. 

But the outstanding thing about 
the bill of fare, from a baker’s point 
of view, is the many varieties of 
pastries and cakes. Twelve pastries 
were offered: Washington pie, meat 
pie, currant pie, strawberry tarts, 
cranberry tarts, peach tarts, goose- 
berry pie, apple pie, peach pie, cur- 
rent tarts, apple tarts and raspberry 
tarts. 

Eighteen different cakes were list- 
ed: fruit cake, bride’s cake, queen’s 
cake, sponge cake, pound cake, snow 
cake, orange cake, spice cake, sugar 
ginger bread, coconut cake, almond 
cake, citron cake, pattie cake, lemon 
cake, marble cake, composition cake, 
lady’s cake and silver cake. 

“Those Yankees of 1866 really must 
have gone for pastries and cakes in 
a big way,” Don comments. 

One can’t help wondering, though, 
just how the “bride’s cake” differed 
from the “lady’s cake.” 


eee 
Baker Pays for 
“Humiliation” 


Our correspondent in California, 
who quite often and quite naturally 
runs into some unusual things in that 
unusual state, reports that a baker's 
promise to deliver a cake is worth 
money, in terms of humiliation if the 
cake is late. A citizen of Burbank, 
Cal., recently sued a bakery for $2,500 
damages for “humiliation” caused 
when the baker delivered a cake to a 
wedding reception two hours late. A 
municipal judge ruled that the cake 
could not have been the cause of the 
plaintiff's embarrassment but that 
the attitude of the 300 guests brought 
about his humiliation. The judge cut 
the judgment down to $50, which the 
bakery paid. 


eee 
“10¢ WORTH OF BUBBLES” 


Commenting upon a bakery strike, 
a columnist in the Providence (R.I.) 
Journal thus describes the tizzy in 
which a reader found himself: “No 
bread? What a shocking thing. For 
60 vears he had been as close to a 
loaf of bread as he'd been to his bed 
and his Bible. He remembered the 
days when people had strength 
enough to slice their own bread. He 
remembered the five-cent loaf. Fifty 
years ago a man married a girl (on 
advice from his father) because she 
could bake good bread. All the bakers 
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in town could strike then and it 
wouldn’t make any difference. People 
wouldn’t even know there was. a 
strike. They’d go home and smell the 
salt-rising bread in the oven and for- 
get everything else. Salt-rising. He 
hadn’t thought of it in years. What 
bread! Solid body to it, not 10¢ worth 
of bubbles in a 15¢ chemically bal- 
anced loaf, hermetically sealed and 
untouched by human hands.” 
eee 

As far back as the year 1155 an 
organization was formed in London 
calling itself “the Worshipful Com- 


" 


pany of Bakers.” It is still in exist- 
ence as a bakers’ guild. For a time, 
in fact, there were two baker's guilds 
—brown bread bakers and white 
bread bakers. The refined wheat flour 
was used by the white bread bakers 
who catered to nobility and the 
wealthy classes. They considered 
themselves of superior caste to the 
brown bread bakers who baked for 
the masses. 
eee 


Prior to 1850 practically all of the 
bread consumed in America was 
baked by the housewife. 








Looking Backward 


into the Files of The Northwestern Miller ... . 








25 Years Ago: 


The Southern Mixed Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. was organized at 
Memphis, Tenn., with E. P. Mac- 
Nicol as executive secretary. 

The Millers National Federation 
gave unanimous approval to a tenta- 
tive plan for a joint industry promo- 
tion of white flour to be continued 
over a period of years. 

Alphonse Mennel, chairman of the 
board of the Mennel Milling Co., To- 
ledo, was dead at the age of 77. 

Flour Mills of America, Inc., was 
formed to assume ownership of Va- 
lier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, and Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City; capitalization $15,000,- 
000. 


50 Years Ago: 


The sixth annual convention of the 
Fraternity of Operative Millers of 
America was held in Milwaukee. 
Mark A. Carleton, cerealist of the 

U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, 
had with him 
stereopticon 
views with which 
to illustrate his 
lecture on “The 
Wheat Industry 
of the East and 
South Russia.” 
Andrew J. Har- 
die of Hunter 
Bros., St. Louis, 
had solemn words 
of warning 
against consign- 
ing flour. “If you 
cannot sell your 
flour,” he said, 
“keep it in your 
own warehouse, 
then you know what you have and 
where you have it. I don’t care how 
smart you are, it is a jug-handled 
business — heads I win, tails you 


lose. Keep on consigning and you 
will get poorer every day, while these 
same consignments from which you 
expect so much will build for your 
agents castles on the Rhine and per- 
mit them to live in the lap of luxury 
while you have to be contented with 
a crust. Gentlemen, this is no dream, 
burn it deep in your memory, con- 
signments spell assignments.” It was 
voted to make the president and the 
secretary-treasurer salaried officers, 
the latter at $200 a year and the for- 
mer at $100. 


Charles L. Roos became manager 
of the newly-formed Kansas Milling 
& Export Co. of Enterprise, Kansas. 

The Sheffield Milling Co., capital 
stock $200,000, was incorporated with 
Benjamin B. Sheffield as president, 
milling to continue in Faribault, 
Minn., and headquarters to be in 
Minneapolis. 

Col. G. D. Rodgers, secretary of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, reported that there were about 
400 flour mills in Minnesota. He said: 
“The capacity of 21 mills at Minne- 
apolis exceeds 60,000 bbl. daily, and 
they have ground 65,000,000 bu. of 
wheat in one year. The state gazet- 
teer enumerates about 200 Minne- 
sota mills, outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth, and 180 more whose ca- 
pacity is not given. Placing the ca- 
pacity of this 180 conservatively at 
23,000 bbl., we arrive at about 140,- 
000 bbl. daily as the milling capac- 
ity of the state. It is fair, therefore, 
to state that Minnesota mills con- 
sume from 110,000,000 to 120,000,000 
bu. of grain per annum and can turn 
out upwards of 25,000,000 bbl. of flour 
a year, which is enough to sustain 
one third of the nation. The 10 larg- 
est milling centers in America to- 
day, as measured by their flour out- 
put in 1899, are as follows: Detroit, 
594,700 bbl.; Nashville, 630,803; Buf- 
falo, 1,068,944; Kansas City, 1,094,- 
846; Chicago, 1,125,745; Toledo, 1,- 
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150,000; St. Louis, 1,166,439; Miil- 
waukee, 1,737,826; Duluth-Superior, 
1,763,920; Minneapolis, 14,291,780. It 
is gratifying that Minnesota contains 
within her boundaries the two largest 
milling centers in the Union, and 
that one of them grinds more flour 
in a year than all the other nine put 
together and 4,000,000 bbl. added.” 


75 Years Ago: 


Jacob F. Schoellkopf, a 54-year- 
old tanner and capitalist with a thick 
German accent, had entered into a 
partnership with 28-year-old George 
B. Mathews, and this was to result 
in one of Buffalo’s great early flour 
milling enterprises. (In 1877 Schoell- 
kopf was to buy a bankrupt canal 
on Niagara Falls, which would make 
him master of the greatest water 
rights in the world and of a project 
that had been defeating capitalists 
for more than a century. In 1878 he 
would have a 1,000-bbl mill operating 
on the canal. Expanded in later years 
to 4,000 bbl. capacity, the S. & M. 
mills were to comprise the largest 
flour-making enterprise in Buffalo un- 
til the building of the Washburn 
Crosby plant in 1903. Most of his 
Buffalo competitors, by the end of 
the century would be out of busi- 
ness.) 

The Rocky Mountain locust was 
on a rampage all the way from Texas 
to Minnesota. 

eee 

Intense advertising of food prod- 
ucts is more than 50 vears old; the 
producers of Jell-O used many ad- 
vertising media before 1900. 

e®ee 

What has made America rich and 
strong and united is not so much that 
it has a single large market for its 
heavy industry, but that the single 
market has been kept free and com- 
petitive and supple—The Economist, 
London. 


e@®ee 
TEMPEST IN THE PANTRY 
“I know you’re some relation,” 
Said the Butter to the Cheese, 
“So without hesitation 
I will say just what I please. 


“Never in my churn-born days 
Have I seen such haughty airs 
Since science edged its snooty ways 
Into our personal affairs. 


“Flour is claiming, with a vim 
That has got us all bewitched, 
She’s chock full of vitamin 

Since she went and got enriched. - 


“Bakers—see the notion spread— 
Now are bragging loud and wide 
That their biscuits, rolls and bread 
Have been greatly fortified. 


“They’re others I could mention, 
Though I'd seem unsympathetic— 
When Science joins Invention, 

It makes us all synthetic.” 
Ivah Moyer Thomas. 
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MR. DELANEY LIBELS BAKERS 

ERHAPS Mr. Delaney is the victim of a ghost- 
i sensation-seeking magazine editor who 
has taken advantage of the congressman's zeal to 
promote the food health of the nation. That would 
be the kindest way of looking at it. Nonetheless 
he has inflicted an unwarranted injury upon the 
baking industry and in so doing has rendered a 
grave disservice to the public he wishes to serve. 
Even his very proper concern over the possibility 
of improper use of chemicals in foodstuffs does a 
disservice to nutritional and economic progress 
because of the violence of his indictments and his 
general journalistic jitter. 

Our reference, it will be clear to careful read- 
ers of last week's issue of The Northwestern 
Miller, is to Rep. James J. Delaney (D., N.Y.), 
chairman of the House select committee investi- 
gating the use of chernicals in food and agricul- 
tural products, and to the feature article attribut- 
ed to him in the July number of the American 
Magazine. In this article, titled “Peril on Your 
Food Shelf,” Mr. Delaney revived several noxious 
statements that had been sufficiently refuted by 
representatives of the baking industry when they 
were made in connection with the committee's in- 
vestigation of the use of emulsifiers in bread. 

The nature of Mr. Delaney’s errors and ex- 
travagances was made clear in a letter of protest 
from John T. McCarthy, chairman of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. The letter was published in last 
week's issue and its content need not be repeated 
here. It is enough to say that Mr. Delaney has 
libeled the commercial baking industry and has 
further prejudiced a vexing problem that should 
have calm consideration and dispassionate judg- 
ment. Such statements as these (from the article) 
will do little toward reaching a sober conclusion: 

“The growing number of mental diseases makes 
one wonder if there is not some connection between 
that problem and the many new chemicals used 
in our foods. . . . Doctors testifying before the 
House committee have stated that there may be 
some connection between these new chemicals 
and the increase of such diseases as cancer, polio 
and the mysterious virus X. . . . Although there 
is no conclusive evidence that these new chemi- 
cals are harmful, there is plenty of evidence (mn 
reference to bread) that they have reduced the 
nutritive content.” 

Mr. Delaney offers no substantiation for any 
of these and other alarming and often (as in the 
case of the last of these quotes) absolutely erron- 
eous propositions. This is not the approach of 
the scientist or the statesman; it is the approach 
of the political mobster. 

There is something to be said for Mr. Delaney, 
nevertheless. He is right in what he wants to do, 
though he is very wrong in some of the ways 
he aims to do it. 

eee 
BREAD AS A DUMPING GROUND 


ANY a time and oft there have been protests 
M on this page against the prevailing practice 
of trying to appropriate a place in our daily bread 
for food parasites which find this the easiest and 
perhaps only way into the human stomach. A 
short time ago reference was made to the hitch- 
hiking of sunflower seed flour. Now cottonseed 
sticks up its thumb. 

The story of this new invasion is told in a 
“news release” from the Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory in New Orleans, one of the 
vast ramifications of that bureaucratic colossus. 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, which in this 
instance manifests through the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Chemistry under the aegis 
of the Agricultural Research Administration. 

According to this news release, which is a 
part of the great river of information and influ- 
encing opinion continuously flowing from the 
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fountain of federal government, the Department 
of Agriculture has entered into a contract with 
the Okmulgee branch of Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege to investigate the use of cottonseed flour in 
baked products. This contract will be super- 
vised by the Southern Regional Research Labora- 
tory, which is a unit of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Chemistry. We quote: 

“The Southern Laboratory, in cooperation with 
the cottonseed oil industry, the National Cot 
tonseed Products Assn., state experiment stations 
and other agencies of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, has demonstrated experimentally 
that cottonseed meals of superior nutritive valuc 
can be produced in commercial mills. 

“Under the contract, the Okmulgee Branch of 
Oklahoma A. & M. College will work out proce- 
dures for incorporating this improved cottonseed 
meal and other available cottonseed flours, in 
bread, rolls, cakes, sweet dough products, dough- 
nuts, cookies and other baked foods. When satis- 
factory formulas have been developed, the new 
baked foods will be evaluated by a taste panel 
and the most acceptable ones selected for tests 
of consumer acceptance by other agencies, in- 
cluding the armed services. 

“These investigations, financed by funds from 
the Research and Marketing Act, will be part 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture's overall 
program to improve the utilization of cottonseed.” 

We find it hard to rationalize bureaucratic 
thinking in these matters. Certainly it is appro- 
priate that the Department of Agriculture should 
wish to broaden the uses of cottonseed, just as it 
should wish to serve the interest of all legitimate 
agricultural enterprise. But it seems hard that 
any agency of government should think it proper 
to assist one agricultural product to muscle in on 
another. That is precisely what happens when 
anything is added to bread which displaces wheat 
flour. To add one thing requires subtracting an- 
other. 

Nearly everything qualifying as edible has 
been tossed into the bread mix somewhere or at 
sometime or other. We do not mind the com- 
paratively innocent raisins and nuts and that 
sort of thing. At worst these ingredients make a 
certain number of loaves more like cake than 
bread. But the flour substitutes really get us 
down. The list of these intruders is a long one. 
Newcomers in it include products deriving from 
soybeans, peanuts, grapefruit, potatoes (both 
sweet and Irish), peas (the Mexican garbanzo), 
lima beans, mandioca and kelp (or some kind of 
seaweed). If these are good foods—as doubtless 
they are—why should they need to hitch a ride? 
They should advance on their own nutritional feet. 


Not everyone who lives in Hollywood, it is 
pleasant to discover, is a Hollywood diet crank. 
Dr. Max Rubenstein, a Hollywod physician, re- 
cently criticized “nine-day diets, seven-day diets, 
banana diets and yogurt diets,” and remarked that 
a diet should be “like a prescription ... made up 
to fit the individual.” Dr. Rubenstein went on to 
say: “Most of the popular diets are hokum. A diet 
has to be balanced; you cannot do without 
starches, fats and carbohydrates. You've got to 
eat bread, because starches are necessary to burn 
fat, and you cannot substitute vitamins for food. 
Vitamins are not valuable if the glands are not 
functioning because of malnutrition.” ~ 
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A MILLER WITH A SAVING 
SENSE OF HUMOR 


LOUR milling is not a frivolous business, 

though sometimes flour millers do frivolous 
things. Indeed, it is a very serious business, and 
there's nothing funny about what often happens 
in and to it. The gravity of it, however, calls for 
a saving sense of humor. Without comedy relief 
it can too easily become tragic. 

We in this publishing company have long been 
admirers of the many fine qualities of Frank J. 
Allen as a man and as a miller, but we have 
been impressed particularly by the poise that 
seems to come from his ability to see the lighter 
side of even the darkest situation. 

Mr. Allen's retirement after 52 years of active 
association with the fortunes of the Bay State 
Milling Co. was announced in The Northwestern 
Miller last week. His career has added another 
personal success story to the saga of American 
industry. He is another shining example of the 
office-boy-to-executive opportunity that is inher- 
ent in private enterprise and of the validity of that 
national tradition, now so often tarnished by the 
social security fetish of the present day, which 
teaches that success is not achieved by just 
enough but by more than enough of persistent 
initiative and intelligent effort. 


ees 

There were red faces in the editorial and me- 
chanical corners of the shop last week when The 
Northwestern Miller emerged from the mailing 
room. The top line of a little verse at the bottom 
of column three of the editorial page was missing, 
with the result that the rest of the lines were 
meaningless. Lest some one should be fretting 
over the matter, we restore the verse to the form 
and substance given to it by the author, Ebenezer 
Elliott, Britain's “Corn Law Rhymer,” when he 
penned it back in 1840. And here it is: 


What is a Communist? One who has yearnings 
For equal division of unequal earnings; 

Idler or bungler, or both, he is willing 

To fork out his penny and pocket your shilling. 


e@ee 
TOTALITARIAN BREAD TASTE 


RITISH taste in bread has changed, we are 

told by those who see no reason for returning 
to a white wheaten loaf modernized with added 
vitamins and minerals. For 10 years Britain has 
gone without the white loaf that once ranked in 
importance with the most solid of British national 
traditions. But that tells only part of the story. 
A generation of children has been growing up 
ignorant of the white bread of their fathers. 

Older Britons—the white bread addicts—must 
have suffered a good deal from the austerity 
changeover to “national” loaves made from 81% 
extraction flour, but a good deal of their difficulty 
may have been sentimental. As for the children, 
there was no acquired taste to alter. Many of 
them (tremendous heresy) are said to choose the 
dark loaf in preference to white. Thus it appears 
that national bread, too, can become a habit—a 
perverted taste, if you please. 

Time, in any case, will inexorably complete the 
changeover; that is, if the British government 
persists in its apparent intention of keeping white 
bread an outlaw. In only a few more years all 
England will be either forgetful or ignorant of 
white bread. Will this be blissful and contented 
ignorance? Possibly, so far as mere nutrition is 
concerned. But of one aspect of the change no 
Briton—no man born in the cradle of democracy 
—can be blissfully complacent. It is one thing to 
choose freely between dark bread and white, quite 
another to have either of them imposed by totali- 
tarian decree. If there has been a change in 
Britain’s preference for bread it has been dictated 
by the state, not by the palates and purses of 
free men. 








Pancakes 





ested « Menu 


Sugg 
. Bacon Strips - Butter & SyTUP 


Peor-Cottage Cheese Salad 


Beverage 
Diced Fruit Jello 


The Money-Saving Appeal Will Sell More Pancake Flour! 


Housewives are looking for meal 
suggestions that please their fam- 
ilies and still save money on the 
food budget! 

Here you have a big advan- 
tage! Pancakes lend themselves 
ideally to a wide variety of deli- 
cious meals that can be prepared 
quickly, easily, and at LOW 
COST! 

Think of this for a moment: 
A balanced meal like the one 


suggested above costs less than 
SO cents per person! 

Exploit this economy advan- 
tage to its fullest! Feature sug- 
gested pancake meals in your 
adv ertising and promotion. Good 
tasting, health-giving pancake 
meals that will save the house- 
wife money! Promote low-cost 
pancake meals and you are sure 
to profit from increased sales. 








FOR GREATER DEMAND 
INCREASED SALES 


££ 


MAKE YOUR PANCAKE FLOUR SELF-RISING 
WITH SLOW-ACTING V-90" PHOSPHATE! 


V-90 Gives You “Controlled Leavening 
Action” —Each tiny crystal of V-90 phos- 
phate is covered with a slowly soluble coat- 
ing which resists going into solution, thus 
delaying the leavening action until the batter 
is thoroughly mixed! This unique, con- 
trolled leavening action of V-90 reserves 
fully 85% of the leavening gas for use 
when it is needed most. In contrast, when 
ordinary phosphate is used, only 40% of 
the leavening gas is available after the bat- 
ter is prepared! 

The exclusive V-90 leavening action pro- 
ceeds at a moderate, uniform rate, and re- 
leases thousands of tiny gas bubbles! The 
majority of these are entrapped, producing 


a light, frothy batter. Thus, with V-90 there 
is more leavening gas available for im- 
mediate expansion the instant the batter 
hits the hot griddle. This permits complete 
leavening before any appreciable cooking 
takes place. 

Only V-90 offers the advantages of 
delayed action! Because of this exclusive 
feature, your pancake flour will produce 
lighter, better tasting, better looking, more 
nutritious, and more easily digested pan- 
cakes. Outstanding performance is sure to 
influence consumers in your favor...is sure 
to help increase sales and build profitable 
repeat business for you! 
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Canadian Comment eee Ry George E. Swarbreck 





WHEAT FARMERS THREATEN 
SIT-DOWN STRIKE—Still dissatis- 
fied with prices, not only under the 
International Wheat Agreement but 
also in the domestic market, Canadian 
farmers are threatening a sit-down 
strike. At a meeting of the three 
prairie farmers’ unions in Regina, 
Sask., held last week, printed copies 
of the strike plans were available, 
but officials stressed that such dras- 
tic action would only be taken as a 
last resort. Observers take this to 
mean a threat to force the govern- 
ment to bring about a hike in the 
price levels either by means of an in- 
ternal subsidy or by forcing the issue 
with the importing countries sub- 
scribing to the agreement. 

One speaker described the wheat 
agreement as a “crackpot scheme,” 
and in using this phrase he illustrated 
the recent switch in ideas by many 
farmers who now realize that they 
are losing out by the lack of free 
market. 

The brief presented by the farming 
unions to the government called for 
a floor price for grain sold in the 
home market based on a parity for- 
mula, which is calculated on the cost 
of things a farmer must buy, as well 
as a revision of the IWA ceiling price. 
Additional demands included the es- 
tablishment of a parliamentary farm 
bloc similar to that in the U.S. Con- 
gress, price controls and rollbacks, 
an arbitration of differences over the 
final payment under the five-year 
wheat pool which was bolstered with 
a $65 million grant to cover alleged 
losses under the Anglo-Canadian 
Wheat Agreement and the refund of 
money from grain overages. 

The question of a further federal 
subsidy to wheat producers is to be 
raised at the next session of parlia- 
ment in the fall. 


SHIPPING POSITION STILL DIF- 
FICULT—Although sales of No. 6 and 
feed wheat were recently suspended 
because of transportation difficulties, 
some sales to the U.S. were facili- 
tated and these helped to clear bogged 
down supplies at the lakehead and 
elsewhere. The Canadian Wheat 
Board has not revealed details of re- 
cent business, but traders recall that 
some time ago the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture announced that the 
total offtake from Canada would be 
in the region of 500,000 bu. Total 
sales are still well below that figure 
and only an easement of the shipping 
position will allow business to be 
hiked. The supplies are there; it is a 
question of available transport. 

Until the authorities shut down 
business, the volume of sales of low 
grade wheat surprised the trade, and 
large quantities have been shipped 
to Europe. Even the U.K. has been 
a buyer. The Canadian Wheat Board 
has been commended in some quar- 
ters for the energy it has shown in 
obtaining new sales outlets for low 
grade stocks and there is no reason 
to doubt official claims that if the 
grain could be moved, greater sales 
could have been made. 

Meanwhile, the railroad and lake 
shipping organizations blame each 
other for the slow movement of grain 
which is holding up ocean-going 
freighters at Montreal. Last week 11 
freighters were awaiting supplies and 
other ships are on the way. The total 
required to fill all bottoms by the 
end of July has been assessed by trad- 


ers at 93,000 tons. There is little like- 
lihood of all this arriving in time. 
Meanwhile, the position is compli- 
cated by the need to make room in 
the country elevators and at the lake- 
head for new crop wheat. 

S 
RECORD WHEAT CARGO — The 
Great Lakes freighter fleet has been 
implemented by a new vessel, the 
S.S. Scott Misener, which docked at 
Port MeNicoll, Ontario, with 650,613 
bu. wheat, a cargo which the owners, 
Colonial Steamships, claim to be a 
world’s record. It was estimated that 
360 freight cars would be needed to 
move the grain to Montreal for on- 
ward transmission to the U.K. and 
Europe. On arrival at Port McNicoll, 
Capt. James S. Walton, the master, 
stated that it was the third grain 
cargo carried by the vessel which 
started lake operations recently. Each 
set a record and this was the largest 
by 16,600 bu. At an average of 17 bu. 
to the acre the cargo represented the 
production of 38,271 acres. 

é 
MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE UN- 
DER ATTACK—Indicative of the at- 
titude of some farmers to the fixed 
price policy under the wheat agree- 
ment is the statement of Bruce Mac- 
Kenzie, president of the Farmers’ 
Protective Assn., who has called for 
the dismissal of James G. Gardiner, 
federal minister of agriculture and 
architect of the government’s mar- 
keting policies. Mr. MacKenzie con- 
tended, in a letter to Prime Minister 
Louis St. Laurent, that Mr. Gardiner 
had caused irreparable losses to west- 
ern farmers because he is sbe- 
sponsible for the long term agreée- 
ments and bulk sales which have 
caused the wheat producers to lose 
millions of dollars. 

On the other hand, a big section 
of farming opinion approves the gov- 
ernment’s endeavors in finding guar- 
anteed markets for Canadian wheat 


and flour in the U.K. because this 
business is the mainstay of the in- 
dustry. Under arrangements recently 
made Britain has a definite commit- 
ment to take 113 million bushels of 
wheat, some as flour, in the new crop 
year, and another 9.3 million bushels 
may be added later if supplies are 
sufficient. Clarence D. Howe, minis- 
ter of trade and commerce, is cred- 
ited with fixing this agreement and 
traders, both on the wheat and flour 
sides, have reason to be grateful for 
his energy. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Western Germany 
Government Hikes 


Flour Import Duty 


HAMBURG—Without prior con- 
sultation with importing interests the 
federal government of western Ger- 
many has hiked the duty on foreign 
bought flour. 

The duty has been fixed at Deutsch- 
marks 59.83 for 1,000 kg. together 
with a turnover compensation tax 
of 1%% based on the value of the 
flour. The duty formerly prevailing 
was DM 40 for 1,000 kg. Wheat, bar- 
ley, rye and oats continue to be ex- 
empt from duty. (Note: DM 4 is 
roughly equivalent to $1.) 

An immediate appeal was lodged 
by officials of the German Flou: 
Importers Assn. against what they 
describe is a one-sided burdening of 
flour imports. Observers suggest that 
at the back of this move is the influ- 
ence of the politically powerful Ger- 
man milling industry which is anx- 
ious to force a complete embargo on 
overseas flour purchases in order to 
achieve an internal monopoly. 

While the government is not like- 
ly to go as far as this in its actions 
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in view of the attitude of the millers 
last year when the prices of domestic 
flour were hiked in such a manner 
that protests were made by the work- 
ers’ unions, the increase in the duty 
is an indication of some acquiescence 
to the millers’ demands. The attitude 
of U.S. officials in Germany also acts 
as a brake on any unfair discrimina- 
tion against flour, although, traders 
consider, they presumably agreed to 
the increase in duty. 

Despite the increase in duty the 
trade does not consider that flour im- 
ports will cease because current sup- 
plies are not sufficient to take care 
of the demand, and imported sup- 
plies will still be needed. Under pres- 
ent policy, however, the importers 
are not allowed to make separate 
distribution of the quantities re- 
ceived, all shipments going to the 
mills for admixture with the home 
product. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
VISIBLE SUPPLY DOWN 

WINNIPEG—With Canada’s crop 
year ending on July 31, visible stocks 
of Canadian wheat in all positions 
July 19 were down more than 2 mil- 
lion bushels to 160,900,000 bu. In 
the same week a year ago supplies 
were 96,700,000 bu. Roughly 87 mil- 
lion bushels of the present visible 
supply is still located in country 
elevators and terminals in the three 
prairie provinces. 


BREAO |S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


U.K. BIGGEST BUYER 
OF CANADIAN WHEAT 


WINNIPEG — Canadian exporters 
worked 5,300,000 bu. wheat for ex- 
port last week, while Canadian mills 
supplemented the total with flour sales 
equivalent to 626,000 bu. wheat. Flour 
sales were almost exclusively to 
IWA countries, and went to 11 des- 
tinations. 

The U.K. led in the purchases of 
wheat, and took 2,400,000 bu. Italy 
was next among the IWA countries, 
taking 1,300,000 bu., while 734,000 bu. 
went to South Africa, and 190,000 to 
Israel. The remainder was worked to 
Belgium and Ireland. The Class 2 
wheat sales were made up of 566,000 
bu. worked to Japan, and 60,000 to 
Belgium. 

















Overseas Newsnotes «++ By The Northwestern Miller’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





EUROPE TO DISCUSS NEW 
GRAIN AGREEMENT—Britain has 
agreed in principle to attend a meet- 
ing of European countries to investi- 
gate the possibilities of formulating 
an inter-European grain pact on the 
lines of the International Wheat 
Agreement. 

Talks on previous occasions initiat- 
ed by Gunnar Myrdal, executive sec- 
retary of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe, failed 
to achieve their objective, which was 
a greater reliance on continental re- 
sources with less dependence on the 
U.S. and Canada. Both wheat and 
coarse grains would be covered by 
the pact. The last conference was at 
Geneva, Switzerland, in November, 
1950, but after some protracted dis- 
cussions it broke down because of 
Russia’s inability to meet ‘the de- 
mands for supplies which it was 
stated earlier were available for ex- 
port. Countries currently invited to 
make a new exploration of the situa- 
tion besides Britain are Russia, 


France, Denmark, Poland and Hun 
gary. Prospects of good harvests in 
Russia and the eastern European 
countries under Soviet domination 
appear to make the possibilities of a 
new agreement brighter than they 
were on previous occasions. No date 
or place for the new meeting has 
been set. 

Many European marketmen are 
averse to placing any reliance on 
Russia in present circumstances, al- 
though traders point oft that in pre- 
war years and in the trade deals 
with Britain in recent times the 
Russians never failed to meet their 
obligations. Nevertheless, the dis- 
turbed state of international relation- 
ships makes it dangerous for North 
American sources of supply to be 
neglected, observers consider. It has 
been a frequent source of puzzlement 
to Canadian prairie farmers that 
Britain appeared to be more inter- 
ested in trading with Communist 
Russia than with Canada. While the 
shortage of dollars was a major 
source of difficulty, agreements with 


Russia have involved the sale of tin 
plate, a commodity which the Cana- 
dian canning industry might have 
been interested in acquiring under a 
bilateral deal involving grain. 

& 
LAST EIGHT-SAILED MILL LOSES 
SAILS—What is believed to be the 
last eight-sailed mill in England is 
to lose its sails. Heckington Mill, a 
well-known landmark visible all over 
Kesteven Fens in Lincolnshire, ceased 
using windpower in March, 1947, 
when one night in a high gale the 
mill started working although the 
brake was on. The main shaft was 
broken. Because of lack of work, re- 
pairs were not considered justified, 
although those necessary were of 
relatively minor character. The mill, 
built in 1830, is to resume operation 
by engine power. 

s 
IRAQ OPENS EXPORT SALES— 
Iraq has sold 20,000 tons of wheat 
to India and 4,500 tons to the Leb- 
anon. 
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Fertilizer Use 


in U.S. Rises 
to Record High 


WASHINGTON — A record total 
of 18,346,132 tons of fertilizer was 
used in the U.S. in 1950, the Na- 
tional Fertilizer Assn. reports. 

This represents a gain of some 
19 million tons over the total of 
16.4 million tons used in 1949. And, 
compared with 50 years ago, fertilizer 
consumption in 1950 was up 15.8 
miliion tons. 

A report published in the Fertil- 
izer Review gives fertilizer consump- 
tion figures by states and areas as 
well as nationally in recent years, 
and it shows the value of fertilizer 
in increased crop consumption. 


Steady Gain 

U.S. consumption of fertilizer in 
1940 amounted to 8.2 million tons. 
By 1946, the total was up to 149 
million tons. Consumption went to 
more than 15 million tons in 1947 
and approached the 16-million-ton 
mark in 1948. 

Commercial sales accounted for 
18,232,874 tons of the total consump- 
tion of 18,346,132 tons in 1950. Gov- 
ernment distribution included 82,321 
tons through the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture soil conservation pro- 





INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 


EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 
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gram and 30,937 tons through the 
Tennessee Valley Authority demon- 
stration program. 

The fertilizer consumption report 
points out that, according to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, fully one 
fourth of all crop production can be 
attributed directly to the use of fertil- 
izer. And, since the value of all crops 
produced in 1950 was $12.3 billion, 
farmers in the U.S. received $3 bil- 
lion additional income from the $744 
million they invested in fertilizer dur- 
ing the year, the report notes. The 
additional income from each dollar 
spent for fertilizer thus was $4.13. 


Production Increase 


Some 265 million acres of crop 
land, tilled by about 13 million farm 
workers, were needed at the turn of 
the century to supply crops required 
by a population of about 76 million. 
In 1950, about 10 million farm work- 
ers produced, from about 345 million 
acres of land, the food used by the 
151,678,000 persons in the U.S. and 
some persons abroad. The great in- 
creases in crop production have cor- 
responded to intensity of fertilizer 
use. Also, weather, seed, machinery 
and new farming methods are import- 
ant in determining the harvest, it is 
pointed out. 

The largest increase in 1950 in tons 
of fertilizer use occurred in the south 
Atlantic states, where consumption 
rose 542,000 tons from the previous 
year. About 34.4% of all fertilizers 
consumed in the U.S. were used in 
these states. 

Second in increased consumption 
among areas were the east north 
central states, where tonnage rose 
18.6%. 

Percentagewise, the biggest region- 
al gain was in the western states, 
where consumption jumped almost 
22%. 

——"BREAO (6 THE STAFF OF LIF® 
ALMONDS STANDARDS ISSUED 

CHICAGO—The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture has issued U.S. stand- 
ards for grades both for shelled al- 
monds and for in-shell almonds, to 
become effective Aug. 23, 1951. The 
standards, under study since Novem- 
ber, 1950, were developed at the re- 
quest of various factors in the almond 
industry and are intended to estab- 
lish quality standards for trading pur- 
poses. The standards, as issued, will 
appear in the Federal Register of 
July 24, 1951. 





J. D. ARMSTRONG MOVES 
TO NEW NUTRENA POST 


MINNEAPOLIS—J. D. Armstrong, 
Nutrena sales supervisor at the Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, plant, is being trans- 

“ferred to Minneapolis to be adminis- 
trative assistant to J. C. North, ex- 
ecutive president of Nutrena Mills, 
Inc., according to an announcement 
by the firm. No successor to Mr. Arm- 
strong at Kansas City has been named 
as yet. 

Mr. Armstrong has been with Nu- 
trena in the Kansas City area about 
25 years. He was elected vice presi- 
dent of the Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. in 1949. 


——"BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BALLOTING ON SATURDAY 
CLOSING ISSUE POSTPONED 


CHICAGO—Directors of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade voted July 24 
to change a scheduled membership 
vote on the Saturday closing issue 
until Sept. 5. A voting date of Aug. 8 
had been scheduled. 

In postponing the date, exchange 
officials said the move would give all 
concerned more time to consider the 
matter. * 

By the move, however, directors in- 








25 


sured that the Saturday shutdowns 
would continue through Sept. 1. If a 
vote decides to reopen Saturday trad- 
ing on the scheduled balloting date, 
the exchange probably would be open 
Saturday, Sept. 8. 


———“SREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIF® 


United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
adoat at the principal markets of the U.S 
at the close of the week ending July 21, 
1951, and July 22, 1950, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted) 





Canadian 
-American-— -——in bond-— 
July July July July 
21, 22, 21, 22 
1951 1950 1951 1950 
Wheat 182,755 263,557 1,413 23 
Corn 37,926 40,654 : 
Oats 17,026 11,920 1,388 
Rye .. 1,998 5,893 735 1,031 
Harley 23,853 26,199 
Tiaxseed 4,159 10,650 
Poybeans 3,038 5.164 ‘ 
Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afoat in Canadian markets July 21 (fig 


ures for corresponding date of a year ago 


given in parentheses): wheat, 1,018,000 (3, 


257,000) bu.;: corn, 3,821,000 (4,600,000); oats 
£6,000 (36,000); barley, 2,465,000 (2,436,000); 
flaxseed, 15,000 (none); soybeans, 199,000 


(7,000) 
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OR nearly 150 years Canadians have known that “if 

it’s Ogilvie — it’s good!” Year after year this great 
Canadian company has grown bigger and bigger — 
because it has consistently turned out only the best. 

Ogilvie products include quality flour for every 
purpose —a complete line of prepared baking mixes, 
rolled oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B Cereal 
and “Miracle” farm-tested, scientifically balanced feeds 
for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort William — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 
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Cargill’s Northwest Elevators 
Get Price Control Exemption 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Cargill, Inc., 
grain warehouse facilities in the 
states of North and South Dakota, 
Montana, Minnesota and in the cities 
of Superior and La Crosse, Wis., have 
been declared to be exempt from 
price control, according to an official 
statement delivered to the grain 
firm’s attorneys by the Office of Price 
Stabilization. 

In a brief on behalf of Cargill the 
attorneys set forth a_ statement 
charging that the operations of the 
firm’s warehouses and elevators in 
the locations enumerated were pres- 
ently under public utility law regu- 
lation as to rates and consequently 
under the provisions of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amend- 
ed, should be exempt from price 
control. 

The statement of the price agency, 
made by William R. Pierce, counsel 
of the transportation and public util- 
ities division of OPS, acknowledges 
the position claimed for Cargill and 
grants the exemption from price con- 
trol for those facilities. 

However, in granting the exemp- 
tion the price agency stipulates that 
the exemption applies only to Cargill, 
Inc., in the specific areas named in 
the brief submitted by the attorneys 
for the company. 


Others May Qualify 

Mr. Pierce explains this qualifica- 
tion on the grounds that he has 
ruled in a specific matter brought to 
the attention of OPS by the company 
and that the qualification is one of 
formality. In other cases of grain 
warehousemen where the facts are 
the same in those states as in the 
case of Cargill, warehousemen would 
be entitled to the same exemption 
from price contro] as has been grant- 
ed Cargill. 

OPS officials say that copies of 
rulings of this nature are filed with 
OPS regional offices, and grain ware- 
housemen wishing to obtain copies or 
extracts from the ruling can do so 
at these offices. 

The OPS attorney, in discussing 
the ruling calls attention to certain 


phrases of the language as important 
to warehousemen in ascertaining if 
they would be entitled to the same 
exemption granted Cargill. In this 
ruling these are the vital essentials: 

“Therefore, inasmuch as the grain 
warehouses or elevators . . . are ap- 
propriately classified as public utili- 
ties and their maximum rates or 
charges for storage or warehousing 
services are established or otherwise 
regulated by state authority having 
jurisdiction over such rates or 
charges, they are exempt from con- 
trol by OPS... .” 

It is suggested to grain warehouse- 
men that they may obtain similar 
exemption in the states mentioned as 
rapidly from regional OPS offices as 
they can from the national office 
since this ruling should be on file in 
those offices. Frequently the regional 
office is the more appropriate spot 
for action as the national legal office 
may be swamped with other matters 
and therefore subject many inquiries 
to delay. 


Appeal Method Commendea 


OPS officials in commenting tur- 
ther on this action note that the 
Cargill petition for relief was han- 
dled in an orderly, regular manner 
setting forth all the facts and con- 
sequently received appropriate action, 
which in this case was the exemp- 
tion. They say it represents “how to 
do business with OPS.” It has been 
reported that some grain groups 
have been urging members to appeal 
to OPS through political channels for 
action. 


Following is the statement for- 
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BIRTHDAY PRESENT—When John Garrow, vice president of Chapman & 
Smith Co., Melrose Park, Ill., walked into his office recently, he was wel- 
comed with a very different kind of birthday greeting. The company sales- 
men, knowing Mr. Garrow’s enthusiasm for successful selling, had conducted 
an all-out drive for extra orders. The total ran to more than $75,000 in 
business over and above the normal, and these orders were piled on the desk 
alongside a giant birthday card. Mr. Garrow commented, “This is a wonder- 
ful day for me, but it’s also a wonderful sign of the healthy state of today’s 
baking industry. The bakers never had a better opportunity to develop 
extra business—and it’s a combination of quality merchandise and good, hard, 
down-to-earth creative salesmanship that will do it.” 





warded to Cargill’s legal representa- 
tives in Minneapolis by Mr. Pierce: 

“Reference is made to your let- 
ter of June 12, 1951, with which 
was included a memorandum con- 
cerning the interpretation and extent 
of coverage to be afforded the phrase 
‘other public utility’ as used in Sec 
402 (E) (V) of Title IV of the de- 
fense production act of 1950, as 
amended. 

“Upon reading your letter and 
memorandum, it appears that you 
are primarily concerned with (1) the 
status of grain warehouses and ele- 
vators operated by your client, Car- 
gill, Inc., in the states of North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Montana, Min- 
nesota and in the cities of La Crosse 
and Superior, Wis., and (2) the ques- 
tion of their control by the Office of 
Price Stabilization in view thereof. 

“The test that is employed by this 
office in determining exemptions un- 
der the phrase ‘other public utility’ 
is as follows: Any grain warehouse 
or elevator appropriately classified as 
a public utility, whose maximum 
rates are established or otherwise 
regulated by a federal, state or 
municipal authority is exempt from 
control by the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization. Therefore, inasmuch as the 
grain warehouses or elevators, or 
both, operated by Cargill, Inc., in 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Minnesota and in the cities 
of Superior and La Crosse, Wis., are 
appropriately classified as public 
utilities, and their maximum rates or 
charges for storage or warehousing 
services are established or other- 
wise regulated by state authority 
having jurisdiction over such rates 
or charges, they are exempt from 
control by the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization under the provisions of 
section 402 (E) (V) of the defense 
production act of 1950, as amended. 

“This interpretation is limited in 
its applicability to Cargill, Inc., and 
to the factual situation set out 
above.” 

BREAC S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RED OWL DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS—Directors of Red 
Ow! Stores, Inc., have declared a first 
quarter dividend of 25¢ a share on 
common stock. The dividend is pay- 


able Aug. 15 to stockholders of rec- 
ord July 30. The company operates 
190 corporate and 55 agency stores 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Upper Mich- 
igan, North Dakota and South Da- 
kota. 
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1950-51 Agriculture 
Yearbook Published 


@ 968 Page Volume Covers 
and Use of 
Major Farm Products 

WASHINGTON-—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the publication of the 1950-51 Year- 
book of Agriculture, a 968 page vol- 
ume entitled “Crops in Peace and 
War.” The book deals with the proc- 
essing of all major American farm 
products, their industrial and food 
uses, byproducts from them, the utili- 
zation of wastes and secondary ma- 
terials, procedures involved in find- 
ing new uses and the requirements 
of consumers and markets. 

One chapter included articles on 
enzymes, allergens and fermentation 
acids. Changes in consumption of 
foods and feeds, the use of animals 
for food and the methods of process- 
ing food are discussed in another 
section, which also contains an ar- 
ticle on changes in bread. Other ar- 
ticles deal with oats, alfalfa, grain 
sorghum, forage sorghum, soy foods 
and rice. 

A chapter on oilseeds, oils and fats 
discusses the storage, processing and 
uses of animal fats and oils, seed flax, 
cottonseed, soybeans, tung and minor 
oil crops. Other chapters deal with 
the uses of the proteins of corn, pea- 
nuts, soybeans, cottonseed, wheat and 
milk; and the processing of poultry, 
eggs, meat and dairy products. 

The yearbook, edited by Alfred 
Stefferud, is divided into 19 sections. 
It summarizes how research leads to 
greater utilization of farm products 
and describes tools used by research- 
ers. 

The book is for sale at $2.50 a copy 
by the superintendent of documents, 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington. No order should be sent to 
the agriculture department or any 
of its bureaus. 
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easy 
flours. It’s easy because we 
have the help of Mother Na- 
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the wheat belt in producing 
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baking qualities. 
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Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb et: 

High Lew Close Close 

duly July 

20, 2%, 

1951— 1951 1951 

Allied Mil-s, Inc. 33% 28% 32 32% 
Allis-Cha' mers 17% 40% #$%42% NH 

Pfd, $3.25 109 89% 93 93% 
Am. Cyanamid 28K 7h y, 118% 126% 

Pid. 2 *250 259 
A-D-M Co. 548 / BM a 
Borden 52 q 47% «47% 
Burry Bis. Corp. 5 2 q 3% 

i ; 18 


93% 
72 
. 170 
Cream of Wheat 29% 24 2 26% 
Dow Chemical % ‘ 110% 
Pid. #4 A 104 
Pfd. $3.25 2nd 120% 2 


* **Flour Mills of 


America, Ine. > 9% 
Gen, Baking Co. 2 10% 
s 149 

105% 
93% 
BBY 
113 
5% 121 
Hathaway Bak. * 


morn & Hardart 
Corp of N.Y. 


+l , 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 
Ptd. #4 
Proc, & Gamble 
Purity Bak. Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. 31% 
Pid. $6 : 140% 
Ralston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Pfd. * 92 
St. Regis Pa. Co. WU 11% 
Pfd. $4.40 5 90 
Std. Brands, Inc. 
Pid. $4.50 
$Sterling Drug 
Pid. $3.50 
Sunsh. Bis., Ine. 
United Biscuit 
of America 
Pid. $4.50 
Victor Ch. Wks. 
Pid. $3.50 ‘ 
Wagner Bak. Co. 
Ward Baking Co. 
Pid. $5.50 *101 *102 
Bid Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Elev. . 13% 14%, 
+Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Inc. 16 17% 
*Standard Milling Co. By 9% 
*Previous close. **Midwest stock market. 
+Over counter. {Subsidiary Sterwin Chemi- 
cals, Ine. 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not 

traded July 27 
Bid Asked 

Great A. P. Tea Ce 119 121 
Great A. & P. Tea Pi o., $5 Pid. 131 132% 
Horna & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $5 Pfd. 107% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $8 Pfd. 
Nov adel-Agene 
Omar, Inc. 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low Close 
July 
13 
1951 

Canada Bread 4.75 2.65 

fd. B 56 16 
Can. Bakeries 10% 
Can. Food Prod.. 4.60 

A 4 


i fd. 70 
Catelli Food, A 14 
Consol. Bakeries ” 
Fedaral Grain 16 

Pfd, 24 
Gen. Bakeries 3.55 
Inter City Bak. 16 
Lake of the Woods 37 

Pfd. 156 


Maple Leaf Mig.. 
Ogilvie Flour 
Pfd. 
Purity Flour 
fd. 


Toronto Elevs. 
United Grain, A 
George Weston 

Pid. 44%% 1 
Woods Mix. Pfd. 

Closing i and asked prices on 
not traded 

Bid 

Catelli Food, B. 20 
Int. Milling, Pfd. 96 
McCabe Grain, A 10% 
MeCabe Grain, B 9% 
Mid Pacific Grain 
Reliance Grain 
St. Lawrence Flour 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 
Western Grain 1.00 
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MILLING FIRM CHANGES NAME 

DAVENPORT, WASH.—The name 
of the Grange Milling Co. here has 
been changed to the Big Bend Milling 
Co. There is no change of manage- 
ment or of business policy associat- 
ed with the change of name. 
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Congress Extends Controls One Year 





NEW MEASURE IS ACCEPTABLE, 
ADMINISTRATION LEADERS SAY 


Further Rollbacks Banned on Beef, Agricultural Com- 
modities—Rollback Principle Recognized for 
Manufactured Products 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Special Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — New legislation 
extending the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 until next June 30 has been 
enacted by Congress and sent to the 
White House, where presidential ap- 
proval is assured by responsible 
Democratic leaders who said that 
while the bill is not all that can be 
desired, it can be “lived with.” 

A House-Senate committee last 
week resolved ‘differences in the two 
bills passed by the chambers. The 
Senate immediately adopted the con- 
ference report, and the House fol- 
lowed suit, thereby sending the meas- 
ure to the president. 

As the bill came out of conference, 
it did not represent any great changes 
from the forecast made by The 
Northwestern Miller three weeks ago. 
The only victory for the administra- 
tion—if it can be called a victory- 
was the authority to retain the exist- 
ing 10% rollback on beef cattle 
prices. Two other rollbacks, planned 
by the Office of Price Stabilization on 
retail beef levels, of 442% Aug. 1 and 
again Sept. 1 are dead. 

No further rollbacks on agricul- 
tural commodities can be ordered, 
except that the prices of those agri- 
cultural commodities which sold 
above parity between May 24 and 
June 24, 1950, may be halted within 
10% of those highs. In a sense, such 
action by the OPS would be com- 
parable to the authorized 10% roll- 
back on beef cattle. However, since 
prices of those commodities have 
receded from the pre-Korean highs, 
any OPS action would be establish- 
ment of a price ceiling rather than 
a rollback. 


Livestock Slaughter Bill 

The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee has agreed to open hear- 
ings on the problem of livestock 
slaughter quotas as quickly as the 
government can submit separate leg- 
islation. 

A prohibition on the import of but- 
ter, cheese, dairy products, rice and 
rice products and fats and oils, ex- 
cept petroleum and copra, for a two 
year period ending June 30, 1953, was 
approved by Congress. This ban is 
total if the secretary of agriculture 
finds that such imports would threat- 
en the domestic price support pro- 
grams for these commodities or 
would create disorderly marketing 
conditions for them in the U.S. 

This amendment is subject to con- 
siderable latitude of administration 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, but it seems unlikely that the 
agency would open the import gates 
to butter and other dairy products. In 
the past, it has used import control 
authority to halt imports of butter 
from Denmark end New Zealand 
despite the fact that the State De- 
partment trade agreement negotia- 
tors had pledged a lowering of our 


tariff duties on butter to these na- 
tions. 

In government international cir- 
cles the ban on imports is especially 
distasteful, since it is seen as an ob- 
stacle to recovery in such western 
European nations as Denmark, where 
there is a serious need to export to 
the U.S. in order to obtain dollar 
buying power. 

A surprising aspect of the Senate 
action on this provision was its spon- 
sorship by Sen. Warren Magnuson 
(D., Wash.), who has been vigorous- 
ly pushing Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration officials to promote ap- 
ple and fruit exports to western Eu- 
rope. Government officials say that 
exports cannot be stimulated until 
the dollar buying power is created. 

Congress gave recognition to the 
rollback principle in its extension 
legislation for manufactured goods, 
but the effect of this approval may 
be little more than fictional. The 
conference committee adopted the 
Senate version of rollback authority 
as offered by Sen. Eugene Millikin 
(R., Colo.) with some modifications 
and in more precise language. This 
provision would authorize OPS to 
roll back the price of a manufactured 
product if the manufacturer could not 
justify his price level on the basis of 
actual increases in the costs of raw 
material, labor, direct and indirect 
factory overhead, advertising and dis- 
tribution cost increases. The adver- 
tising and distribution costs would be 
on a discretionary basis with the 
price administrator, and probably will 
be tightly administered. Permissive 
costs to be allowed will be actual 
cost increases as enumerated above 
taken from the highest price paid for 
the materials or cost factor existing 
between Jan. 1, 1950 and June 24, 
1950, inclusive, through July 26, 1951. 

The approval of this provision re- 
garding rollbacks appears to nullify 
CPR 22, the General Manufacturers 
Regulation, and Import Regulation 
CPR 31, which in effect contemplat- 
ed rollbacks or cost absorption of 
increases which occurred after Jan. 
31, 1951, for materials and March 15 
for labor increases. OPS has made 
no statement on the disposition of 
these orders but it is clear that a 
marked revision is necessary to bring 
them into line with the new law. 


Baking Industry Order 


This provision regarding rollbacks 
appears to open the way for approv- 
al of a specific order for the baking 
industry which is currently frozen 
at General Ceiling Price Regulation 
levels, which prevent those proces- 
sors from passing on higher prices 
for containers and distribution in- 
creases. 

It is now believed that a baking 
industry order can be jssued within 
six weeks. Two leading economists 
from eastern chain bakers will ar- 
rive here this week to consult with 





OPS officials on appropriate relief 
action. 

While it seems clear that the bak- 
ers are operating under hardship 
generally at the GCPR freeze price 
level, one company reporting to OPS, 
while showing an unsatisfactory profit 
position for the past several years, 
actually revealed a better profit con- 
dition under the GCPR freeze level 
than before. 

Another provision approved by 
Congress requires that OPS when es- 
tablishing price ceilings for whole- 
salers and retailers, must set these 
ceilings on the basis of a percentage 
mark-up over actual cost. Under the 
present OPS policy these sellers 
were required to take their permit- 
ted percentage mark-ups on their 
historical basis but only on their 
GCPR freeze price. They were re- 
‘Quired to forego their margin on the 
pass-through price increases which 
occurred on agricultural commodities 
and pass them on in actual dollars 
and cents without a margin. OPS 
officials dub this provision as profit- 
ing-pyramid, but nevertheless it does 
conform to normal business practice. 


———"BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NABISCO URGES GROCERS 
TO PUSH SNACK ITEMS 


NEW YORK—The National Bis- 
cuit Co. is urging food retailers to 
feature Nabisco snack products with 
bottled drinks as a good hot weather 
promotion during August. 

Nabisco recommends that grocers 
set up floor displays to increase im- 
pulse buying of both Nabisco prod- 
ucts and beverages. Among the Na- 
bisco products which grocers are 
urged to promote are Triangle Thins, 
Ritz Cheese Crackers, Wheat Thins, 
Nabisco Pretzels and Cocktailers 
Crackers. 


Dr. Robert W. English 


TO AIB POST — Dr. Robert W. 
English, formerly associate profes- 
sor of industrial education at South- 
ern Illinois University, has joined 
the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, to fill the newly created 
post of director of education. He will 
direct the expanding program of the 
AIB’s School of Baking. 





COTTON GOODS INDEX 20.55 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.'s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents a yard of cloth is 20.55, com- 
pared with 22.08 a year ago. Bemis 
burlap index 46.70 compared with 
25.25 a year ago. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Herman Steen, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, Chicago, 
was in Minneapolis last week con- 
ferring with Howard W. Files, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., president of the same 
organization. Mr. Steen also dis- 
cussed industry matters with other 
millers in the area. 


Edward Pember and John Corcoran 
of the Continental Grain Co., New 
York, are currently on vacation at 
Lake Placid, N.Y., and Rosendale, 
N.Y., respectively. 


Henry Becker of the Universal 
Grain Corp., New York, has returned 
to his office following a recent busi- 
ness trip to Buffalo. 


Alfred H. Bailey, manager of The 
Northwestern Miller's Toronto office 
for 44 years, flew to Winnipeg July 25. 
He is spending a vacation there with 
Mrs. Bailey and hopes to visit old 
friends in the trade. 


& 
Bruce H. Muirhead, Toronto flour 


exporter, has been hospitalized with 
a broken back. He was inspecting a 


barn on his farm when the floorboards 
gave way and he fell through. De- 
spite the seriousness of his injury he 
is making a rapid recovery and hopes 
to be home shortly, although he will 
have to wear a cast for some time. 


G. H. G. Williamson has been ap- 
pointed a director of Rio de Janeiro 
Flour Mills & Granaries, Ltd., the 
head office of which is in London. 


Paul T. Rothwell, president of the 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, ‘Minn., 
and son Bernard were in the of- 
fices of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, Chicago, last week. Mr. Roth- 
well and his son were returning from 
Winona to their home in Boston. 


Roger A. Bermel, who is associated 
with his father in the Pittsburgh of- 
fice of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., is 
the father of a baby girl, Martha Lee, 
born July 7. 

= 


Ernest Buchow of H. J. Greenbank 
& Co., New York, left July 27 for an 
extended vacation at Toytown Tavern, 
Winchendon, Mass. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Except as noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publication. 








(Continued from page 14) 
aging 40% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 26% the previous week 
and 70% a year ago. 

Some interest among buyers was 
apparent, particularly for nearby 
shipment. However, only a small por- 
tion of the inquiry developed into 
actual bookings. 

Bakers are believed to be fairly 
well covered with spring wheat flour 
requirements for the month of Au- 
gust, and unless there are sharp price 
fluctuations earlier, a quiet time is 
expected until new crop prospects 
are better known. At the moment, 
dry weather in northern North Da- 
kota is causing some concern among 
crop observers, and it is possible that 
earlier forecasts for a near-record 
spring wheat crop may have to be 
trimmed. 

A 12¢ sack discount was still of- 
fered early this week on flour to go 
out within 10 days. This early ship- 
ment discount has been in effect be- 
cause of relatively strong nearby 
millfeed values. However, with mill- 
feed prices easing steadily, the dis- 
count arrangement may have to be 
erased. More forward buying interest 
could develop when this occurs. 

Family flour trade is light, with 
buyers well booked ahead and addi- 
tional interest limited at this time. 
Prices were dropped 10¢ sack last 
week. 

Export business also is light, with 
some further Latin American quotas 
reported filled during the past week. 

Production at Minneapolis last 
week averaged 101% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 98% the 
previous week and 86% a year ago. 
For the entire Northwest, operations 
averaged 88% of capacity, compared 
with 91% the previous week and 
93% a year ago. 

Quotations July 30: Standard pat- 
ent $5.75@6.10, short patent $5.85@ 
6.20, high gluten $6.35@6.75, estab- 
lished brands of family flour enriched 
$6.45@7.65, first clear $5.75@6.10, 
whole wheat $5.80@6.10. 


Interior Northwest Mills: Demand 
was reported as slow, with shipping 
directions fair to good. Production 
last week averaged 82% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 87% the 
previous week and 96% a year ago. 


Central West 


Chicago: Most flour buyers held 
their purchases to fill-in varieties in 
the Chicago area last week, although 
the monotony was broken near the 
close of the period when a big mid- 
western chain baker bought for 120 
days ahead. Some of the mills here 
reportediy participated in the sales, 
but most of the flour was bought in 
the Southwest. 

Directions showed considerable im- 
provement over the previous week, 
indicating to mills that bakery in- 
ventories were getting low and prom- 
ising additional flour buying in the 
near future. 

Several factors influenced potential 
buyers to hold off a little longer, chief 
among them the growing chances for 


peace in Korea and the expectation 
that lower prices might result. 

Farnily flour users bought moder- 
ately, but the business was fairly 
general and comprised a fair volume. 
Shipping directions also were fair. 

Soft wheat millers reported a mod- 
erate improvement in new sales last 
week, although the bulk of orders 
was for old crop flour. New crop 
flour business has not opened up on 
a broad scale yet. There was a little 
booking for 60 to 120 days ahead. 
Most sales of cake and cracker flour 
were of round lots, some of them more 
than 15,000 sacks at a time. 

Quotations July 28: spring top pat- 
ent $5.75@6.13, standard $5.70@6.05, 
clear $5.50@6; hard winter short 
$5.87@5.97, 95% patent $5.45@5.87, 
clear $5.05@5.18; family flour $7.80; 
soft winter short $6.74@6.76, standard 
$6.04@6.51, clear $5.57@5.90. 

St. Louis: Local mills report a nice 
pick-up in sales, especially for prompt 
shipment, but very little interest is 
being shown, by the trade in forward 
bookings. Shipping directions were 
much better, resulting in good run- 
ning time. The demand for clears con- 
tinues to be quite good. 

A fair amount of soft wheat flour 
sales developed in the central states, 
with mills reporting that the cracker 
and cookie trade has_ protected 
needs through August. Soft wheat 
mills also advise a good inquiry from 
the cake bakeries but no sales in any 
volume. Hard wheat flour has been 
draggy, except for July shipment. 
Millers indicate that the spread of 15¢ 
between July shipment and 120-day 
shipment is causing the hard wheat 


flour bakers to hold off in anticipation 
of a narrowing of the spread or of a 
similar condition prevailing in August. 
High grade flour prices are 10@15¢ 
lower. Clears and low grades are dor- 
mant, with buyers not eager for sup- 
plies at present levels and mills are 
comfortably sold ahead. Prices are up 
about 10¢ on the high ash types and 
steady on the better grades of clear. 

Quotations, St. Louis July 26: fam- 
ily top soft patent $6.45, ordinary 
$5.65, top hard $7.60, ordinary $5.75; 
bakers soft winter short patent $6.35, 
cake $6.35, pastry $5.30, soft straights 
$5.45, clears $5; hard winter short 
patent $5.95, standard patent $5.80, 
clears $5.55, spring wheat short pat- 
ent $6.15, standard $6.05, clear $5.80, 
low protein clears $5.35. 


East 


Buffalo: Flour sales in this area 
picked up considerably last week over 
the preceding week and directions 
also improved. Production of flour 
last week was about the same as pre- 
vious week. There is still a shortage 
of suitable boxcars in which to load 
flour, but mills are taking what cars 
are offered by the railroads and re- 
pairing them sufficiently to answer 
their purposes. 

Retail bakery business, which has 
shown the usual summer letdown, 
was reported as showing substantial 
signs of recovering over the last 10 
days. Flour quotations at the end 
of the week showed a slight decrease 
from previous quotations, influenced 
by the lower price of cash wheat in 
this area. 





Wheat Agreement Sales 1951-52 


Exporting countries 
United States* 


Importing Guaranteed 
countries purch., bu Wheat 

Austria 11,023 i9 

Belgium 20, 2¢ 8 38 

Bolivia 2,756 5 119 

Brazil 4 ’ 

Ceylon 1 448 

Costa Rica 4 207 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Dom, Republic 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

El Salvador 

Germany 

Greece 

Guateme ale A 

Haitit 

Honduras 

Iceland 

India 

Indonesia 

Ireland . 

Israel 

Italy 

Japan 

Lebanont 

Liberia 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Panama‘ 

Peru 

Philippines 

Portugal 

Saudi Arabia 

Spain .. 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Un. of 8. Africa 

U. K ; 

Venezuela 246 ; 2 


Flour 


10,411 


suntries) 


Total 80,917 17,928 
Guaranteed quantities texporting ce 
Balance . 

*Sales confirmed by CC¢ 
through July 26, 1951 


through July 


tQuota filled 


, 1951 
fQuota filled July 25, 1951 


Total sales, 1,000 bu. 


Australiat Canadat Total 


349 


Tot »tal Francet 
9 


2.856 


3,000 


$3,052 6,131 
88,700 232,979 
55,648 226,848 4,089 


tSales recorded by Wheat Council 


Quotations: Spring family $7.95@ 
8.05, spring high gluten $7.05@7.12, 
spring short patents $6.53@6.57, 
spring standards $6.40@6.47, spring 
first clears $6.44@6.47; hard winter 
standards $6.30@6.34, hard winter 
first clears $5.98@6.04, soft winter 
short patents $6@6.05, soft winter 
straights $5.85@5.90, soft winter first 
clears $5.30@5.35. 


New York: The dull pattern of re- 
cent weeks persists in the local mar- 
ket. A revision of mill discounts on 
hard winter and spring wheat flours 
from 15¢ sack for July shipment to 
12¢ for 10-day shipment had little 
effect on demand from bakers and 
jobbers. Commitments continue on a 
basis of very small lots to replace 
diminishing stocks. Although one 
large chain baker was reported in 
a sizable deal at the close of the week, 
round lot buying interest is complete- 
ly lacking with bakers waiting for 
an expected softening of prices. Some 
large bakers were reported ordering 
on a price-date-of-shipment basis an- 
ticipating better prices. 

Soft wheat flour bookings are some- 
what improved, with new crop offer- 
ings still lacking from many mills 
and offerings light from the others. A 
wide range of prices existed with new 
crop offered at a discount. 

Quotations July 28: spring high glu- 
ten $6.95@7.10, standard patents $6.30 
@6.45, clears $6.30@6.45; southwest- 
ern short patents $6.30@6.46, stand- 
ard patents $6.10@6.26; high ratio 
soft winters $625@7.20, straights 
$5.35 @6.05. 


Pittsburgh: All types of soft win- 
ter wheat pastry and cake flours sold 
the past week. They did not, however, 
sell as well as mill representatives 
contemplated they would sell with 
prices discounted. A heartening fac- 
tor of the sales was the fact that com- 
mitments for 120 days were made in 
many instances. 

Hard Kansas bakers and spring 
wheat patents sold only as fill-ins. 
Prompt shipment prices were dis- 
counted 12¢. Family patent sales con- 
tinued dull, and jobbers and grocers 
seem stocked for at least 30 days 
ahead. Directions on all flours are 
only fair to good. Bread sales have 
fallen off very much in the extreme 
hot spell, and many retail bakers are 
closed for vacation periods of one to 
three weeks. High glutens lagged in 
sales and no interest was shown in 
clears. 

Quotations July 28: hard winter 
bakers standard patent $6@6.23, me- 
dium $6.05@6.38, short patent $6.15@ 
6.43; spring standard $6.26@6.62, me- 
dium $6.36@6.67, short wheat $6.46@ 
6.70; clears $6.23@6.72; high gluten 
$7.01@7.07; family flour, advertised 
brands $7.77@8, other brands $6.43@ 
6.77; pastry and cake flours $5.65@ 
7.60; Pacific Coast pastry flour $6.45 
@6A7. 


Boston: Flour prices moved nar- 
rowly in the local market this week, 
with the main tendency downward. 
Springs ranged from 3¢ lower to 5¢ 
higher while hard winters averaged 





July 31, 1951 


Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(Flour, 
To July 31, 52 


dollars per cwt.) 


July July July July July 

24 25 26 27 30 
$1.49 $1.49 $1.49 
1.42 1.42 1.42 
1.37 1.37 1.37 
1.36 i. 1.36 
1.22 1 1.22 
(Wheat, in cents per bu.) 
To July 31, '62 


Guit* $1.51 
Gulft 1.44 
Guift 1.40 
East Coast 1.38 
West Coast 


$1.51 

1.44 
1.40 
1.39 
1.25 


1.22 °° 


July July July 
26 37 30 
Gulf* 
Gulft 
Gulft 
East Coast 
West Coast 45 
*Guit of 
Middle all 
islands 
tGuif to Far East and adjacent areius 
tGulf to Latin Americas, West Indies and 
Mexico 


53 
50 
48 


53 54 
50 51 
48 49 
54 54 55 
47 47 ‘7 
Mediterranean, 
Africa and adjacent 


46 
Europe, 
of 


to 
East 


all 





5¢ lower. All soft wheat grades were 
unchanged. 

Trading continued very quiet. Most 
operators were awaiting the results 
of the current heavy marketings of 
wheat and apparently anticipating a 
moderate price dip before taking a 
positive position. While most of them 
feel that a slight drop is a strong 
possibility none expect it to be of any 
extensive duration. There were a few 
sales of moderate quantities reported 
for shipment up to the first four or 
five days in August but practically 
none beyond that period. 

Bakers continue to report abnor- 
mally slow consumer buying, particu- 
larly of sweet goods. As a result, 
short-term coverage is the general 
rule among the smaller operators. 
The larger buyers are just standing 
by until the picture clarifies. 

Quotations, July 28: spring short 
patents $6.44@6.60, standards $6.34 
@6.50, high gluten $6.99@7.15, first 
clears $6.32@6.52; hard winter short 
patents $6.27@6.45, standards $6.07 

25; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.37 

‘ eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.77@6.02, high ratio $6.77@7.32; 
family $8.22. 

Philadelphia: The local flour mar- 
ket continues to suffer from a lack 
of buying interest, and only modest 
amounts of the commodity are chang- 
ing hands these days. Mill represen- 
tatives hold no hope for an improve- 
ment in the situation until after La- 
bor Day unless there is a decided 
downward revision in values. 

The extension of discounts by mills 
on July shipment has continued to 
discourage beyond immediate needs, 
and the reduction from 15¢ to 12¢ 
sack apparently generated no expan- 
sion of coverage. One flour seller said 
that a large chain baker has made 
some placements the past week on a 
price-date-of-shipment basis and he 
expects more of the same type of 
ordering as supplies dwindle. There is 
also some opinion prevalent that the 
strength of the market has not yet 
been tested by the weight of new 
wheat marketings due to delays from 
rains and floods. 

July 28 quotations are all un- 
changed from those of a week ago: 
spring family $7.75@8, high gluten 
$6.95@7.05, short patent $6.50@6.60, 
standard $6.40@6.50, first clear $6.25 
@6:40; hard winter short patent $6.15 
@6.25, standard $6.05@6.15; soft win- 
ter standard $5.30@5.60. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour buying con- 
tinues on a very conservative scale, 
with buyers in general hesitant in tak- 
ing even half of their 120-day require- 
ments. Regular business of moderate 
volume is being worked for the cur- 
rent month to 30 days. Some bakers 
are still buying on a pds. basis. A 
discount of at least 15¢ sack under 
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the 120-day price appears to be a 
contributing factor against long term 
bookings, in conjunction with the 
cease-fire order in Korea. 

Hard winter sales made up the 
greater percentage of the volume of 
sales, with only a limited amount of 
northern springs for both the current 
month and through August, with the 
greater amount for July shipment. 
Cookie and cracker bakers also took 
on limited amounts of soft winters 
from Missouri and Illinois mills but, 
like the other trade, confined their 
purchases to nearby shipment. Cake 
flour sales showed little improvement 
and deliveries wyre rather slow since 
‘retail cake sales have shown some 
decline. 

Shipping directions are slightly off, 
with stocks on hand low to normal 
for this season. Export flour inquiries 
shcwed a slight increase from both 
Europe and the Americas, with some 
fair-sized lots being worked to the 
Americas. 

Quotations July 28, 100-lb multiwall 
papers: hard winter bakery short pat- 
ent $5.85@6, standard $5.65@5.95, 
first clear $4.85@5.10; spring wheat 
bakery short patent $6.30@6.50, 
standard $6.05@6.30, first clear $5.95 
@6.25, high gluten $6.55@6.80; soft 
wheat short patent $5.80@6.10, 
straight $5.35@5.55, first clear $4.50 
@4.80, high ratio cake $6.05@6.45; 
Pacific Coast cake $6.80@6.90, pastry 
$6.10@6.20. Shipment by barge 
from Minneapolis approximately 20¢ 
sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: Flour bookings in 
past 10 days have reached a low 
ebb, with the smallest takings in 
many a month. Mills have been wait- 
ing for Montana wheat prices to 
work toward a new crop basis before 
quoting and buyers have not been 
pressing for new crop flour. In the 
export field there has been nothing 
doing. Philippine buyers apparently 
are waiting for the outturn of the 
Canadian wheat crop before buying, 
and at the moment it would seem 
that Canada will again get the bulk 
of the flour business in that market. 
Other outlets are @xceedingly small. 

Flour quotations July 28: High 
gluten $6.67, all Montana $6.42, 
fancy hard wheat clears $6.32, blue- 
stem bakers’ $6.28, cake $7.15, pastry 
$6.26, pie $6.16, whole wheat 100% 
$6.21, graham $5.74, cracked wheat 
$5.79. 


the 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: There is little 
export activity at the present, with 
firm bookings on a small scale while 
enquiries are not being received in 
the same volume as in former years. 
Buyers are delaying action until the 
decision of the wheat council on the 
proposed 6¢ carrying charge is made, 
and the settlement of this issue may 
bring an increase in activity. Some 
interest has been shown by the Leb- 
anon, but any sales thereto would 
have to be on a Class 2 basis follow- 
ing completion of the IWA quota. 
Mills have been notified that sales 
to Guatemala also have been tem- 
porarily suspended while new import 
regulations are drafted. Some con- 
cern has been expressed at the lack 
of interest shown by Cuba, the Phil- 
ippine Islands and Latin American 
countries which are traditional im- 
porters of Canadian flour. This, it is 
felt, is due in part to increased Amer- 
ican competition following the intro- 
duction of subsidy! arrangements 
which react against the Canadian 
trade. 

The mills are assured of a total of 
350,000 tons of business with the 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard win 


fal 


hi 


Hard winter 


Hard win 


Hard winter first clear 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye 
Rye flour 
Semolina,* 


wint 


wint 


fa 
hi 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard 
Hard 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye 
Rye 
Semolina, 


st 


wint 
wint 
wint 
flour, 


Family 
Bluestem 


Bakery grades ... 
Pastry ..1. 


*In cott 


top patent 
short 


standard 
first clear 


winter family ‘ 
winter 


winter first clear 
flour, 


short 


first 
winter 
winter standard 


flour, 


patent ... $...@.. 


Chicago Mpls. 


mily 


gh gluten 


ter family 
short 
ter standard 


e .-@. 
5.45 @5.87 -@. 
5.05@5.18 
te ee 
6.74@6.76 
6.04@6.51 


er short patent 
standard 
er straight 


eae 


n 


Tr. ae 
5.57@5.90 
5.35@5.39 
3.80@ 4.60 
-+ + @5.97 
New York 
mily 3...@... 8 
gh gluten 6.95@7.10 
a ‘ 


white 
dark . 
standard, 


Phila 


--@. 
6.30@6.45 
6.30@6.45 
6.30@6.46 
6.10 @6.26 


andard 
clear 
short 


er family 
er straight 
er standard 2° eae oe 
white ebesee ° 43 78 
dark 
standard, 


05 a 


sos «--@ vos 

bulk bee 6.41@6.51 -+-@ 
Seattle Los Angeles 
7 « Boosey ve. Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


+--@... ~+@... first 
‘ Se ni 


ons, Fort William basts. 


- $6.45@7.65 $... . 

6.35@6.75 

5.85 @6.20 

5.75 @6.10 ae 

5.75 @ 6.10 ..@ 
eae @ aed 


-@ .a-. 
@ ... 
o@ ave 


5:10@ 5.40 
4.10@4.40 
5.80 @5.85 


Ontario soft 


Kans. 
a 


pe 


6.404 
5.75@ 
5.65@ 
4.65@ 

-.-@ 
7.00@ 


‘ a 
5.50@ 
---@ 


-@ 


Boston 
7.75@ 8.00 
6.95 @7.05 
6.50@ 6.60 
6.40@6.50 
6.25@6.40 
6.15@6.25 
6.05 @6.15 
»~-@.. 


6.07@ 
‘ 


5.30@ 5.60 
5.565 @ 5.80 


top patent 
second patent. 


clear 


winters. 


vin Se 


-@... 


@. 


City 8t. Louis 


7.40 
5.80 
5.70 
4.85 
7.40 


5.60 


Pittsburgh 
7.77 @8.00 
-01@7.07 
.46@6.70 
.26@6.62 
-23@6.72 
-15@6.43 
6.25 .00 @6.23 
8.2 : Dd 


Toronto 


-+@11.10 
...-@10.00 
8.75@ 9.00 


(Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 


Buffalo 


-» $7.96@8.06 


san »- 
6.30@6.34 
5.98 @6.04 


Atlanta 


-@ 


aseeeesassa 


-@. 
---@. 
*Winnipes 
$...@11.60 $11.05@11.55 
10.55 @11.06 


a“ 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points 


Spring br 


Hard winter bran .. 
winter bran 


Soft 
Standard 
Flour mic 
Red dog 


Spring br 
Standard 
Flour mic 
Red dog 


T% 
tV 


*Brown shorts. 


Chicago 
$53.00 @ 54.00 
cons @ cee 


Minneapolis 
an $....@50.00 $&.. 
ice ED 2 ape 47.2 
cove ® won eves 
.» @57.00 
@ 63.50 


oo wets 

«++» @60.50 

67.00 @ 68.00 

-@69.50 
Buffalo 

. $60.00@62.00 

63.00 @ 65.00 

69.00@ 71.00 

70.00 @ 72.06 


midds.* 
ids.t 


Philadelphia 
$....@66.00 
@ 74.00 


an 
midds,* 
ids.t . -@ . 
- @80.00 
Spring bran 
ne @61.00 
ceecccees 52.00@58.00 
tGray shorts. tFt. William basis. 


sronto 
Vinnipeg 


Kansas City 


@ . 
@ 48.00 
@. 

@ 


a6 57.75 @58.50 
66.00 @ 67.00 pew 


a 


Boston 
$63.00@ 64.00 
73.50@ 74.00 


a 
« 


Shorts 


@69.00 


58.00 @ 63.00 


8t. Louis 


one @ «> 
53.50@54.00 
4 


» .. 
64.25 @64.75 
-@. 


7ittsburgh 
75@63.20 
75@74.20 
.10@ 80.20 
81.10@82.20 


F 
$6 
7 


1 


Ft. Worth 
8.6. c@ veer §.. 


-@.. 


. a“ 
56.00 @57.00 


srr @ 
68.50@ 69.50 
‘ @ .... 


Atlanta 


Middlings 


s @i 


00 


58.00 @ 64.00 


” 


“ 
a 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade in bushels (000's omitted) on July 


Baltimore 
Boston . 
Buffalo 


Afloat . 


Chicago 
Duluth 
Enid 

Ft 
Galveston 
Hutchinso 


Worth 


7-—Wheat—, -—-Corn— 
1951 1950 1951 1950 
497 4,221 1,817 542 
177 620 
3,077 2,000 
294 
3,749 
334 
31,196 
492 
165 


2,184 
70 
9,197 
974 


n 


Indianapolis 
Kansas City 


Milwaukee 
Minneapol 


is 


New Orleans 
New York 


Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria 


Philadelphia 


Sioux City 
st 
St. Louis 
Wichita 
Canals .. 


Totals 


Joseph 


162.006 35,345 


37,200 13,948 


-—Oats— 
1951 


1950 


15 160 


492 «#1, 


17,805 


-—Rye— 
1951 1950 


1,815 


21, and the corresponding date of a year ago: 


--Barley— 
961 


92 


19560 
164 


2,205 


36 


5,668 19,779 17,417 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





.-228 
. .229 
-- 228% 
. - 228% 
- 228% 
.-228% 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 


FLAXSEED 


WHEAT 
-————_Chicago—-——-- 


Dec Mar May 
: 240 

240% 
238% 
239% 
239% 


- Minneapolis— 
Sept. Dec. May 
236 
236% 
235% 


232 


-CORN-~ 


-—Kansas City — 


Sept 
os 


May 
233% 3 


37 


340 


3 


38% 


338 


3 


40 


Minneapolis 
Sept 


346', 





Chicago 
Sept. Dec. 
2 163% 





Sept 


70% 
71 

70% 
7% 
70% 
70% 


Dec 
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AT POTOMAC MEETING—Golfing and other recreation was the keynote at 
the annual summer meeting of the Potomac States Bakers Assn. and the 
Bakers Club of Baltimore at the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va., recently. 
In the illustrations above are, left to right, first picture: Phil Lord, Standard 
Brands, Inc.; Herbert R. Johnson, American Machine & Foundry Co.; Carl C. 
Hauswald, Jr., Hauswald Bakery, Baltimore, and A. L. Alderman, Baker 


July 31, 1951 


Perkins, Inc. (left center) Frank Torrens, the Brolite Co., New York; 
William Welker, Fred Nolde, Nolde’s Bakery, Richmond, Va., and Hugh 
Evans, (right center) Adolph Jahn, Federal Yeast Corp., Reading, Pa. (right) 
Maurice Smith, Pollock Paper Co.; Eric Tattersall, Spaulding Baking Co.; 
Miles Decker, James M. Decker Co., Inc., and Emmet Gary, secretary of the 
Potomac States Bakers Assn. 








U.K. following the announcement of 
an agreement between the two gov- 
ernments. The British authorities 
have not yet started to make book- 
ings, but their entry into the mar- 
ket will not be long delayed. 

Production figures for the current 
month will show a_ reduction be- 
cause of shutdowns. Domestic prices 
were hiked 10¢ bbl. as a result of an 
increase in freight rates. A heavier 
demand than usual was apparent pri- 
or to mill closings. 

Quotations, July 26: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.60 bbl., 
seconds $11.10 bbl., bakers’ $11 bbl., 
all less cash discounts, in 98's cot- 
tons, mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added 
for cartage where used. 

There has been little buying of 
winter wheat flour as buyers await 
reports of new crop quality and 
prices. Quotations July 26: $8.75@ 
9 bbl. second jutes, Montreal; export 
$4.60 sack cottons, f.a.s. Montreal. 

Winter wheat is now being har- 
vested, and while quality is expect- 
ed to be good, early shipments were 
described as tough due to wet 
weather during the past few weeks. 
Some lots have been sold for ex- 
port. Quotations July 26: $1.75 bu., 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: More than 131,000 bbl. 
of flour were worked for export by 
Canadian mills during the past week. 
All but slightly more than 5,000 bbl. 
were worked to IWA countries, in- 
cluding Haiti, Panama, Venezuela, 
Belgian Congo, Dominica Republic, 
Hong Kong, Honduras and Liberia. 
The small quantity listed as Class 2 
sales went to the Philippines, Siam 
and Lebanon. Domestic trade is mod- 
erate, and stocks on hand are suffi- 
cient for present needs. All mills have 
shut down partially, or as much as 
50%, but this has been done largely 
to facilitate staff holidays prior to 
the initial activity in the new crop 
year. Quotations July 28: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $11.05@11.55, second patent 
$10.55@11.05, second patents to bak- 
ers $9.95@10.15. All prices cash, car- 
lots. 

Vancouver: Activity in the export 
flour market was generally quiet dur- 
ing the week. Very limited business 
was actually confirmed, although Ca- 
nadian mills were out with numerous 
offers through the Far East. 

There was considerable hope recent- 
ly that Canadian mills might get a 
share of the substantial business be- 
ing placed by Ceylon. This followed 
cables from Ceylon seeking bids from 
here on quantities up to 8,000 tons 
and followed the recent sale of 25,000 
tons to that country from U.S. Gulf 


ports. However, latest cables in from 
Colombo indicated that no action had 
been taken on the Canadian offers, 
and there was a feeling among the 
trade that Australia might be given 
the business because of the lower 
IWA price. 

The picture in the Philippines con- 
tinues as clouded as ever. The unset- 
tled control picture in Manila im- 
ports together with the numerous 
suits against the licensing authorities 
there would indicate that it would 
be September before any new busi- 
ness could be expected. 

The trade here was disturbed the 
end of the week by reports from 
Japan that despite the fact that an 
IWA quota had been set up for that 
country, Japanese authorities would 
not grant import permits for Cana- 
dian flour. Exporters here are taking 
the matter up with the authorities. 

Domestic trade continues un- 
changed. For hard wheat grinds, cash 
car quotations: first patents in 98's 
cottons $11.55, bakers patents in pa- 
per bags $10.05 and in cottons $10.45. 
Western pastry to the trade is $11.55 
@11.95, while cake flour is $11.55@ 


13.25. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed prices con- 
tinued easy, and further declines of 
$2.50@6.50 ton were registered dur- 
ing the past week, the largest losses 
suffered by standard middlings. 
Lighter demand met with increased 
production. Quotations: Bran $50, 
standard midds. $57, flour midds. 
$63.50, red dog $6667. 

Duluth: Demand is slow, the trend 


lower and supplies are adequate. Quo- 
tations: Pure bran $51.50@52.50, 
standard bran $51@52, standard 
midds. $59@60, flour midds. A $63@ 
64, mixed feeds $59@60, red dog $66 
@é67. 

Chicago: Millfeed prices tumbled 
in Chicago as much as $6.50 ton in 
the week ending July 30. Flour mills 
had one of their heaviest production 
weeks of the crop year during the pe- 
riod, and the resulting increase in 
supplies was more than the market 
could stand. Additional flour sales 
during the period promised an abun- 
dance of millfeeds for the immediate 
future. Demand from western areas 
also was said to have slackened 
somewhat. Standard midds. led the 
decline. Quotations July 30: Bran $53 
@54, standard midds. $60.50, flour 
midds. $67@68, red dog $69.50. 

St. Louis: Demand has improved 
for both bulk and sacked bran from 
the eastern section of the country. 
Shorts have been rather draggy. Both 
bran and shorts are being offered 
freely. Quotations: Bran $53.50@ 
54, shorts $64.25@64.75. 

Kansas City: Offerings have im- 
proved since mill operations are much 
heavier this month. Demand was 
slow and prices in this flood-affected 
market have come down to be nearer 
in line with other markets. The lo- 
cal market was on a weaker trend 
July 30 at $47.25@48 sacked, Kansas 
City, for bran, and $57.75@58.50 
sacked, Kansas City, for shorts. 

Wichita: Demand was good for 
bran and heavy for shorts last week. 
Supplies were sufficient for bran and 





CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


Wheat flour production In the U.S 


U.S. Department of Commerce 


Wheat flour production 
(thousand sacks) 
Average Calendar 
working month 
dayt total 


Offal 


tion 
Month— 
1951— 
May .... , 843 18,556 
APT ..cccccees 22 17,258 
March ........ 7 1 
February ..... 18,762 
January 22,244 


18,360 
17,675 
18,970 
21,079 
18,869 
18,811 
18,498 
19,658 


948 
916 
943 
855 
881 
983 


September . as 
October ........ 
November ...... 
December ... 


Figures represent production of all commercial mills. About 96% of 
reported by the 400 largest mills and the balance e 
monthly are based upon 1948 annual reports through May, 

tThe number of working days per month ts computed on the basis of a five-day week 


with allowance for the following holidays 
giving Day and Dec. 25. } 
tWheat as purchased, including dockage 


as reported by the 


produc- 


(tons) 


Jan, 1, 


Bureau of the Census of the 


Daily 
24-hour 
capacity 
in wheat 

flour{ 

(1,000 


sacks) 


Wheat 
flour 
production 
as % of 
capacity§ 


Flour 
extrac 
tion 
rate** 


Wheat 
groundt 
( 1,000 
bu.) 


43,007 
39,919 
45,820 
43,558 
51,519 


42,690 


a) oe 


42,901 
45,546 1.146 


the totals are 
stimated. Estimates for mills not reporting 
1950 and 1949 reports thereafter 
May 30, July 4, 


Labor Day, Thanks- 


{The combined daily 24-hour capacity of the small mills canvassed annually is assumed 


to be constant at the December, 1949, total of 


121,000 sacks from May, 1950, forward. 


§Capacity for each month is obtained by multiplying the daily 24-hour capacity by the 


number of 
basis) 


days in the month, 


excluding Saturdays, Sundays and holidays (five-day week 


**Wheat flour production as compared with amount of wheat ground 


insufficient for shorts. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, July 28: Bran $49, 
shorts $60, mixed cars, immediate 
delivery. Bran declined $4.50@5 ton 
and shorts $4@4.50 ton, compared 
with the preceding week. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed $4 
lower on bran and $4.50 lower on 
shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
Bran $51@52, millrun $56.50@57.50, 
shorts $62@63. Mixed or pool cars 
$1 higher on all classes. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed 
declined the past week, and prices on 
both bran and shorts fell $4.50 below 
those of a week ago. Mills were still 
able to dispose of all offerings to 
mixers and small dealers of nearby 
areas. Quotations Kansas City basis: 
Bran $48.50@49, shorts $59.50@60. 

Salina: Demand was fair, with bran 
$6.50 ton lower and shorts $5 ton 
lower. Supplies were adequate. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City: Bran $49 
@49.50, gray shorts $60.50@61. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations July 28: 
Bran $56@57, gray shorts $68.50@ 
69.50, delivered Texas common points; 
about $5 lower on bran and $2 off 
on shorts compared with a week 
previous. Demand was only fair, buy- 
ers hoping for lower prices in Au- 
gust. Offerings did not exceed cur- 
rent trade needs. 

Buffalo: Millfeed demand was 
again on the quiet side, with produc- 
tion slightly higher than the pre- 
vious week. Buyers were not anxious, 
but demand pretty well offset pro- 
duction. Prices tended to lower lev- 
els as the week progressed and new 
flour business was put on the mills’ 
books indicating an increase in mill- 
feed production shortly. Mixers were 
fair takers of millfeeds as they are 
reporting a better demand from the 
country. Quotations: Standard bran 
$60@62, standard midds. $63@65, 
flour midds. $69@71, red dog $70@72. 

Philadelphia: Obervers of the lo- 
cal market see indications of a weak- 
ening undertone as a result of offer- 
ings being more than ample for a 
limited demand. Quotations July 28: 
Bran $66, standard midds. $74, red 
dog $80. 

Boston: Millfeeds were generally 
firmer this week. Standard bran ad- 
vanced about $1.50, while middlings 
pushed up $1. Mixed feeds finished $3 
higher. Buying was spotty, however, 
with the bulk of the trade centered 
in first half August deliveries. There 
were reports of fair-sized commit- 
ments for the latter part of August 
at slight discounts. Quotations July 
28: Standard bran $63@64, midds. 
$73.50@74, mixed feeds $72@73. 

Pittsburgh: Wholesale and retail 
sales of bran and all millfeeds were 
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FUND FOR FEED SCHOOL 
REACHES $105,600 


Contributions to the fund for a 
National School of Feed Technology 
at Kansas State College have reached 
a total of $105,600. The money will 
be used to build a feed mill at Kan- 
sas State which will serve as the 
nucleus for the course. The goal of 
the fund campaign is $200,000, but 
work on the building will start as 
soon as contributions reach $125,000. 
Contributions to the fund should be 
sent to Maurice Johnson, Feed Tech- 
nology School Advisory Committee, 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 


brisk the entire past week. Prices 
remained steady and this fact con- 
tributed to buying for immediate 
needs and as far ahead as 30 days. 
Supplies were enough to cover all 
needs. Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Bran $62.75@63.20, standard 
midds. $71.75@74.20, flour midds. 
$77.10@80.20, red dog $81.10@82.20. 


New Orleans: Millfeed prices de- 
creased steadily during the past 
week, and mill offerings met with a 
decided lack of interest. Some dis- 
tressed millfeed went quickly, and 
mixers and jobbers are again using 
pool cars while waiting a settling of 
the market. Quotations: Bran $48G 
49.50, shorts $59@60.50. 


Seattle: The millfeed market is 
much easier, with offerings more 
plentiful. Quotations: $60, August 
shipment; $58, September shipment. 

Portland: Millrun $62, midds. $68 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped $1 
during the past week. Demand con- 
tinued to exceed supply and mills 
having difficulty to meet commit- 
ments. Plants are operating to ca- 
pacity seven days a week, 24 hours 
daily, and are booked through Au- 
gust. Quotations: Red bran and mill- 
run $62, midds. $67. To Denver: Red 
bran and millrun $71, midds $76. To 
California: Red bran and millrun 
$71.50, midds. $76.50, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: An acute scarc- 
ity of shorts is reported. The demand 
for middlings continues good. Export 
demand has decreased, which may 
bring about a decline in prices. Quo- 
tations July 26: Bran $61, shorts 
$69, midds. $70, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Millfeeds are still in good 
demand, and supplies from western 
mills are moving chiefly to eastern 
Canada. Prices show slight varia- 
tions. Quotations: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran $52@58, 
shorts $58@63, midds. $58@64; all 
prices cash carlots. Small lots ex- 
country elevators $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Millfeed continues in 
tight supply, especially for shorts. 
Prices are unchanged after the re- 
cent sharp upturn and strength in 
the market is reported to be a re- 
flection of the strong eastern demand. 
U.S. Pacific Coast buyers are seeking 
supplies here without success. Record 
drouth conditions as a result of the 
51-day spell without rain are increas- 
ing domestic demand for mixed feeds. 
Cash car quotations: Bran $57.80@ 
59.50, shorts $67.30@68.50, midds. 
$67.30 @68.50. 


Rye 
Minneapolis: Moderate interest in 
new crop rye flour bookings con- 
tinues, with shipment after Aug. 15 
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Weather, Floods Delay Collection 
of S.W. Crop Quality Information 


offered at a 35¢ sack discount. Sup- 
plies of old crop rye are said to be 
somewhat short. Quotations (old 
crop): Pure white rye $5.10@5.40, 
medium rye $4.90@5.20, dark rye 
$4.10@4.40. 

Buffalo: Sales of rye flour last 
week kept on par with the previous 
week, with good demand noted by the 
mills. 

Offerings of flour were slightly un- 
der the previous week and induced 
some of the smaller bakeries to come 
in for supplies over a short period of 
time, Retail bakery outlets reported 
a good demand for rye flour products 
in keeping with the summer picnic 
season. Quotations: White rye $5.85 
@5.92, medium rye $5.68@5.72, dark 
rye $4.88@4.92. 

New York: Rye flour sales were 
in fair volume for most of the week, 
but activity was subsiding as the week 
closed. Pure white patents $5.43@ 
5.78. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour buyers were 
indifferent to offerings the past week. 
They seem convinced that still lower 
prices are in the offing in August 
and buy only meager fill-ins for 
prompt deliveries. Quotations f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Pure white rye 
No. 1 $5.40@5.74, medium $5@5.49, 
dark $4.65@4.67, blended $6.30@6.67, 
rye meal $4.65@5.27. 

Portland: White rye $7.45, pure 
dark $6.35. 

Chicago: The anticipated pick-up 
in rye flour failed to materialize in 
the Chicago area last week, as buy- 
ers remained dissatisfied with cur- 
rent prices. A sizeable discount for 
new crop rye flour as compared to 
old failed to arouse much interest. 
Old crop quotations July 28: White 
patent rye $5.35@5.39, medium $5.15 
@5.19, dark $3.80@4.60; new crop, 
white patent $5.04, medium $4.80@ 
4.84, dark $3.80@4.25. 

St. Louis: New sales and ship- 
ping directions continue to be fair. 
Pure white $5.82, medium $5.62, dark 
$4.82, rye meal $5.32. 

Philadelphia: A sharp downward 
revision has resulted in the greatest 
burst of activity in dark flour here 
in quite some time. Reports indicate 
that the coverage was sufficient for 
some time at the present rate of con- 
sumption, The July 28 quotation on 
rye white of $5.55@5.80, compares 
with $6.05@6.15 a week ago. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: While the de- 
mand in domestic markets continues 


‘poor, some export interest was re- 


ported. However, due to a shortage 
of supplies, it was not possible to 
finalize bookings. Quotations July 26: 
Rolled oats in 80-Ib. cottons $5.05, 
oatmeal in 98-Ib. cottons $6.10, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is seasonal, with no export 
business indicated. Prices are steady. 
Quotations July 28: Rolled oats in 
80-lb. sacks $4.90@5.10 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. 
sacks $5.95@6.20; all prices cash car- 
lot. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were 
quoted at $5.19 in 100-Ib. sacks, July 
30; 20-0z. packages $3.65, 48-0z. pack- 
ages $3.90. 


———"BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


BUYS ELEVATOR 


LIZTON, IND.—James MacKinnon 
has purchased the grain elevator 
here from Mrs. Russell Shahan. Mr. 
MacKinnon, a World War II veteran, 
will continue to reside on his farm 
near Noblesville, Ind. 


‘KANSAS CITY—Rains and floods 
in Kansas have delayed collection of 
sufficient information on which to 
base a general report on the quality 
of the 1951 hard red winter wheat 
crop, the Southwest Cereal Chemists 
Crop Reporting Committee stated in 
its July 25 report. 

The group issued the following 
summary of new crop milling and 
baking characteristics: 

“Over, two weeks have elapsed 
since the last meeting of the Crop 
Reporting Committee, but due to 
the blocking of transportation by 
unprecedented floods and complete 
cessation of harvest in many areas 
for one to two weeks due to torren- 
tial and continual rains, extensive in- 
formation cannot be added at this 
time to the previous report on the 
Kansas crop. Wheat is now being cut 
from Colorado through most of Ne- 
braska, but very little information is 
as yet available. Data on northwest- 
ern Kansas and extreme western 
Kansas is yet too slight to permit a 
report. It was agreed that the crop 
is quite spotted; the wide variations 
in analytical and quality character- 
istics even within the small areas 
will necessitate considerable time and 
work to furnish significant values for 
reporting the quality of this crop. 

“The transition to grinding new 
wheat on the mills is expected to be 
rather slow. A few mills have ground 
100% new wheat—some of these 
millings were trial runs, and none 
represented any wide blends of the 
new crop but rather wheat from lo- 
cal territories only. 

“Information available upon wheat 
of Central Kansas up to the Nebraska 
border and extending into western 
Kansas, is that previous indications 
of lowered test weight and severe 
weathering are intensified. Wheats 
arriving now are usually bleached 
and average about 58 Ib., though 
many are found to be as low as 54 Ib. 

“The mellower varieties, Pawnee, 
Triumph and Wichita, in that order, 
are the most predominant in the 
Kansas harvest as seen to date. The 
varieties with long mixing times are 
grown in areas which are harvested 
later and have not yet been exam- 
ined. 

“Protein of the Kansas crop thus 
far is definitely lower than last year 
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and has dropped considerably as the 
harvest progressed northward. An 
estimate of average protein on 5,000 
cars arriving in Wichita is 12.25%; 
members of the committee report an 
average of 11.80% in the central 
part of the state while a few wheats 
from western Kansas with 12.50 to 
13.50% protein are reported. Inspec- 
tion departments in Kansas City re- 
ported an avernge of 11.00% on only 
3,900 new crop car arrivals to date. 


Ash About the Same 


“Ash is generally about the same 
as last year to slightly lower as the 
harvest moves north in this area. 
Western Kansas has furnished some 
high ash results. The slightly bleached 
wheats are rather mellow and mill 
well, though flour recoveries tend to 
be lower. 

“The crop continues to give good 
baking results. Absorption is lower 
than last year in the areas under con- 
sideration, although the crop in areas 
previously reported at beginning of 
the southwest harvest had increased 
absorption over last year. Mixing 
time is about the same as last year in 
the areas now being covered—a trend 
however toward more tolerance to 
over mixing is seen. Dough mixing 
curves also continue to show a flatter 
curve with a slower declination from 
the mixing peak compared to last 
year. 

“Oxidation requirements are about 
the same as last year. The experi- 
mentally-milled flours continue to be 
sensitive toward bromate. Malt sup- 
plements are required to about the 
same extent as last year for the 
Kansas crop thus far. 

“There should be no difficulty in 
securing adequate or ample loaf vol- 
ume this year, and in general the 
bread shows a better crust character 
than last year. Crumb color has been 
bright; crumb texture is rather soft 
and similar to last year. 

“The committee agreed that the 
next meeting would be in Wichita, 
Kansas, Aug. 10.” 


—~“SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiIFE— 


DISTILLER’S GRAIN LOST 
POTSDAM, N.Y.—Sixty tons of 
distiller’s dry grain were a total loss 
following a recent fire at the eleva- 
tor of the Potsdam Coal & Feed Co. 





USDA Report of Feed Grain Stecks 


July 1, 
1949 


Grain and position— 
Corn— 
On farms* 
Terminalst 
Commodity Credit Corp.t 


Interior mills, elevators and warehouses* {... 


On farms* 
Terminalst 
Commodity Credit Corp.t 


Interior mills, elevators and warehouses* {...... 


Total 


Barley— 
On farms* 
Terminalst 
Commodity Credit Corp.t 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses* { 


Sorghum grain— 
On farms* 
Terminalst 
Commodity Credit Corp.t 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses* { 


July 1, April 1, July 1, 
1950 1951 1951 
th bushels 
1,060,377 1,353,106 
42,874 71,453 
234,153 333,992 
85,648 121,455 


1,880,006 





——— 
1,255,166 


814,923 
10,888 


42,570 
318,757 
93,808 





1,422,952 1,270,068 


192,392 
11,268 


559,676 
13,828 


264,567 
14,889 
165 


18,530 18,632 


167 
16,333 31,326 





295,198 219,993 604,996 298,243 


30,929 
25,884 

2,657 
21,064 


88,869 40,194 





80,434 163,169 


ee 
24,521 
2,318 
68,144 





*Estimates of the Crop Reporting Board. tCommercial stocks reported by Grain Branch, 
PMA, at 43 terminal cities. Owned by CCC and stored in bins or other storages owned or 
controlled by CCC, and in Canada. Other CCC-owned grain is included in the estimates by 
positions. {All off-farm storages not otherwise designated for each grain. **Available only 


on Jan. 1 and Oct, 1. 
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WASHINGTON—A serious short- 
age of boxcars, when the heavy crop 
movements coincide with the season- 
al increase in demand for cars for 
industrial use, has been forecast by 
Donald E. Church, transportation 
economist, bureau of agricultural 
economics, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

In the June issue of the Marketing 
and Transportation Situation, bureau 
publication, Mr. Church peers behind 
the shortages and surpluses of box- 
cars in recent years and lists factors 
that affect the supply and demand. 

Following is a summary of his 
article: 

The most acute shortage of box- 
cars this year was during the week 
ended March 3, when the carriers re- 
ported an average daily shortage of 
about 27,000 cars. By June 2 this 
number had been reduced to slightly 
less than 4,000 cars. 

However, a serious shortage is ex- 
pected to arise again in a few months. 
Steps being taken to minimize car 
shortages range from customary ad- 
vance planning of car movements to 
special orders by federal agencies. 

Among the latter are orders de- 
signed specifically to expedite the 
movement of grain, such as Service 
Order No. 874, issued by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to as- 
sure maximum feasible loads of grain 
products in boxcars. Another is 
General Order DTA-2, issued by the 
Defense Transportation Administra- 
tion to eliminate or reduce potential 
bottlenecks at ports through esta- 
blishment of a permit system to 
assure preferential handling of cer- 
tain movements of grain. An instance 
of more general action was the re- 
vision of Service Order No. 866 to 
expedite movement of freight cars 
and to facilitate enforcement of the 
order. 

Because it is difficult to balance 
cars with demand in each geographic 
area without having surplus cars at 
one spot and a shortage at another, 
some cars are reported as surplus 
even during severe shortages, as il- 
lustrated in the accompanying chart. 
For example, during the week ended 
May 19, there was a daily average 
surplus of only 482 boxcars and a 
shortage of almost 5,000 cars. By the 
week ended June 2, the surplus had 
increased to about 12,000 cars, but 
there was a shortage of 4,000 at the 
same time. 

Car shortages and surpluses are 


Cars Ready for 


RAPID CITY, S.D.—In spite of the 
Southwest floods, which hampered 
movement of boxcars, railroads are 
set to handle an expected record 
Northwest grain crop, the Northwest 
Shippers Advisory Board was told 
during its 97th regular meeting here 
July 26. 

Ralph E. Clark, manager, closed 
car section, car service division, As- 
sociation of American Railroads, re- 
ported that the carriers are busy 
overcoming the delays in car move- 
ments caused by the floods and are 
building up the car supply as fast as 
possible. 

As the result of advanced plans, 
railroads serving the Northwest now 
have 5,000 more boxcars available 
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A Look Behind Supply and Demand 


USDA Official Predicts Fall Boxcar Shortage 
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And Daily Average Shortages and Surpluses 
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THE BOXCAR SUPPLY—The above chart, prepared by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, shows shortages and surpluses of boxcars since 1947, along 
with the number of new cars on order. While the chart shows that shortages 
were particularly severe last spring, USDA points out that shortages are 
partially a matter of total car supply in relation to demand and partially 


a matter of geographic location. This accounts for the 


fact that some 


surpluses exist even during periods of shortages. 


self-generating to some extent, and 
a potentially tight supply situation 
may deteriorate into a shortage with- 
out a major increase in the total 
volume of traffic. This commonly is 
blamed on shippers’ requests for cars 
earlier than needed, orders for more 
cars than needed and other self-pro- 
tective practices. However, action by 
shippers alone does not appear to be 
the whole cause. 

Undoubtedly, actions by railroad 
operating officials who are respon- 
sible for meeting car requirements 
have a strong influence on boxcar 
use. All empty cars are not surplus. 
In fact, there are a number of sea- 
sonal movements of agricultural 
products which could not be handled 
satisfactorily without advance prep- 
arations. For example, empty cars 
are spotted at strategic locations in 
the wheat producing areas well in ad- 
vance of harvest and held there until 
needed. Those cars are empty and 
idle, but not surplus. 

Fundamentally, the decision as to 
whether a specific car is reported 
surplus rests in a large measure on 
the judgment of the carrier’s agent 


Northwest Crop 


than at this 
Clark said. 

“Because of the aggressive freight 
car repair movement launched after 
the Korean outbreak, the nation’s 
railroads have shown a net gain of 
40,000 serviceable cars, including 27,- 
678 boxcars,”’ he reported. “Thus far 
this year, the railroads have had a 
net gain in freight car ownership of 
18,000 after car retirements.” 

The spring crop, about ready to be 
moved, is estimated by the jgovern- 
ment at a record-breaking 386 million 
bushels. 

Members of the advisory board also 
heard the usual committee reports 
and the economic and crop reports 
from state vice chairmen 


time last year, Mr. 


as to how soon the car may be needed 
in its present locality. That judgment 
likely is influenced by the general 
car supply situation. 


Reason for 1949 Surplus 

When cars are hard to get, empties 
are less likely to be reported surplus 
than when cars are easily obtainable. 
This factor seems to be a major rea- 
son for the large surplus reported in 
1949 as compared with the tight 
situation in 1948 (see accompanying 
chart), for there does not appear to 
have been a sufficient decline in the 
actual volume of traffic in boxcars 
to have caused such a surplus. There 
was a substantial drop in total rail- 
road traffic in 1949, but most of it 
occurred in commodities that use 
other types of cars. 

Agricultural shippers originate 
about one third of the total loadings 
of boxcars. During the last four years 
agricultural field crops and products 
accounted for 20-22% of the total 
boxcar loadings, manufactured agri- 
cultural products for 8-9% and mis- 
cellaneous agricultural crops and 
products for 3%. 

The number of boxcar loads of 
agricultural commodities originated 
has tended to decline slightly over 
the last four years, although con- 
siderable seasonable variation was 
noted. Weekly reports issued by the 
Association of American Railroads 
indicate that total boxcar loadings, 
including agricultural as well as 
other products, through May 20 of 
this year have averaged about 10% 
above 1950 loadings. 


New Cars on Order 

The trends in the number of new 
cars on order, cars put in service and 
cars retired largely reflect the trends 
of shortages and surpluses, but with 
substantial time lags. As shown by 
the accompanying chart, for example, 
new boxcars on order rose to about 
47,000 following the low point of the 
car shortage in 1947. But the supply 
situation improved and the shortage 
turned to a surplus in 1949, and 
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STRIKES MAY TRIM JULY 
FREIGHT CAR OUTPUT 


NEW YORK—Strikes in the freight 
car building industry during July may 
trim the total July production of cars 
to 7,000, according to the American 
Railway Car Institute. May and June 
output approached the 10,000 car ob- 
jective set by the government, but 
during July strikes have occurred in 
seven plants of four different car 
manufacturers, the institute stated. 
Final July production tigures will be 
available early in August. 


total cars on order dropped to a low 
of 2,500 by December, 1949. A drama- 
tic reversal occurred in early 1950, 
and a new peak was reached early in 
1951. About 57,000 boxcars were on 
order as of May 1. 

The number of cars put into ser- 
vice has increased sharply since May, 
1950 and has exceeded retirements 
by a moderate margin for a number 
of months. About 4,700 new cars 
were installed during May, 1951. In 
addition, some cars that had been 
retired previously were rebuilt and 
returned to service. 

The number of boxcars retired re- 
cently has averaged slightly less than 
2,000 a month and has been consis- 
tently lower than total installations 
each month since September, 1950. 
Between that date and May 1, 1951, 
more than 12,000 more cars were put 
into service than were retired, in- 
creasing the number of boxcars owned 
or leased to about 717,000 as of 
May 1. 

Of interest to shippers have been 
the actions in the past several months 
pertaining to freight rates. Eastern 
railroads filed a petition with the 
ICC Dec. 1, 1950, asking for a 4% 
rate increase and among other things, 
for a general investigation of the 
adequacy of freight rates of all rail- 
roads. ICC dismissed this petition 
Jan. 15, but nearly all of the nation’s 
railroads then joined in a petition for 
a 6% rate boost. 

The commission on March 14 
authorized interim increase of 2-4%, 
and two weeks later the railroads 
amended the original petition to re- 
quest a 15% rate raise, with limita- 
tions on maximum increases for 
some commodities. This request is 
still pending befort ICC. 

According to an estimate by the 
bureau of transport economics of the 
ICC, the various rate increases from 
May 15, 1943 through April 4, 1951 
have raised the general level of rates 
61% on the average. 
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BLUE RIDGE MILLERS 
ELECT NEW OFFICERS 


FREDERICK, MD. — Samuel H. 
Rogers, Jr., Wilkins-Rogers Milling 
Co., Inc., Washington, D.C., was 
boosted from secretary to president 
of the Blue Ridge Millers Assn. at 
the annual meeting of the group 
held here recently. J. Sterling Bow- 
man, Bowman Bros., Gaithersburg, 
Md., was named vice president. He 
also is first vice president of the 
Pennsylvania Millers & Feed Dealers 
Assn. Succeeding Mr. Rogers as sec- 
retary is Willard W. Wiley, Liberty 
Milling Co., Germantown, Md. 

Herman Fakler, vice president and 
Washington representative of the 
Millers National Federation, and 
Richard I. Ammon, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Millers Assn., were 
guest speakers at the gathering, 
which was attended by about 30 
millers. 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta -Los Angeles 
St. Louis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 


BAG MAKERS SINCE 1870 





: ° onne 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











PILES PEA 
BAKERY FLOURS 


an 





STAR OF THE WEST 
: : Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 











“For SUPER Results 


F25)¥ USE QUAKER 
’', fi BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS . . . Red Wing, Minnesota 
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JULY 1 CARRYOVER OF WHEAT 
TOTALS 395 MILLION BUSHELS 


Stocks 7% 
5.2 Million Bushels; 


Smaller Than Year Ago; Rye Carryover Is 


Feed Grain Outlook 


More Optimistic 


WASHINGTON—Carryover stocks 
of 395 million bushels of old wheat 
and about 5.2 million bushels of rye 
remained in all storage positions on 
July 1, 1951, according to reports 
assembled by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. 

Current wheat stocks are about 
32 million bushels or 7% smaller 
than on July 1, 1950, and much 
smaller than carryovers in 1942 and 
1943. They are, however, larger than 
in any year of record other than 
these three years and nearly five 
times as large as on July 1, 1947. 
From the supply of 1,454 million 
bushels on July 1, 1950, the com- 
puted disappearance is 1,058 million 
bushels. This compares with 1,022 
million in the 1949-50 season, 1,202 
million in the 1948-49 season and 
the record disappearance of 1,287 mil- 
lion bushels in the 1945-46 season. 


Farm Stocks Up 

Farm stocks were estimated by 
the Crop Reporting Board at nearly 
73 million bushels, about one fourth 
below average, though larger than 
on July 1 of four of the last five 
years. Commercial stocks of old 
wheat at terminals, reported at near- 
ly 158 million bushels are relative- 
ly large, although nearly 11 million 
less than a year ago. Merchant mill 
stocks of 74 million bushels are larg- 
est for the date since 1943. Stocks of 
over 87 million bushels at interior 
mills, elevators and warehouses, while 
only about two thirds as large as a 
year ago, have otherwise been exceed- 
ed on July 1 only in 1942 and 1943. 

Carryover stocks of 5.2 million 
bushels of old rye are among the 
smallest in the nine years of rec- 
ord. Smaller stocks were carried over 
in 1946, 1947 and 1948. Current stocks 
are only a little over half as large 
as a year ago. 


Outlook Improves 

The July stock position for feed 
grains gave the feed outlook a more 
comfortable aspect, according to U.S. 
Department of Agriculture sources, 
who now forecast that the Oct. 1 
corn carryover can exceed 750 mil- 
lion bushels. They base this estimate 
on the prediction that the July-Sep- 
tember corn disappearance this year 
will not reach the record-breaking 
level of 1950, when USDA reported a 
disappearance of nearly 539 million 
bushels. 

Disappearance in July-September 
last year exceeded disappearance in 
previous comparable periods by near- 
ly 100 million bushels, a rate which 
cannot be entirely accounted for on 


the basis of increased grain consum- 
ing animal units. 

USDA experts believe that a corn 
disappearance rate for the remainder 
ol this crop year in the magnitude 
of 450 million should be anticipated, 
contingent upon some other qualifica- 
tions. 

Estimate Possible 

Should this anticipated reduction 
in last quarter disappearance mate- 
rialize to the extent of 75 million 
bushels below last year, it is easy to 
show a probable carryover of 775 mil- 
lion bushels or better. 

Here is the rough balance sheet 
these officials are using to base their 
estimate: The July 1 stock position 
total is approximately 1,270 million 
bushels. By deducting from this 
amount an estimated domestic dis- 
appearance of about 450 million 
bushels and generously estimated 
exports of 20 million bushels, they 
arrive at an indicated carryover of 
800 million. These officials concede 
that this level is too high and should 
be reduced by another 25 million to 
permit a margin of error, thereby 
producing a more conservative figure 
of 775 million as of Oct. 1. 


Distribution Detailed 


USDA officials analyze the CCC 
share of the corn carryover approxi- 
mately as follows: 318 million owned 
and held by CCC in bins or other 
owned storage facilities: 100 million 
in terminal and other warehouses 
and 40 million taken over from the 
1948 crop and 60 million resealed 
corn of the 1949 crop. 

The 1,270 million bushels of corn 
in all positions on July 1, while about 
11% less than on July 1, 1950, was 
nearly up to the July 1, 1949, reserve 
and otherwise larger than any July 1 
in the nine years of record. Of the 
current total, 455 million bushels 
were in off-farm position—more than 
one third and much more than usual 
because of the 319 million bushels 
owned by CCC and stored in its own 
bins. 

Oats stocks of 298 million bushels 
are the largest carry-over of record 
by a small margin. The off-farm por- 
tion of nearly 34 million bushels is 
largest of record also. Barley stocks 
of 93 million bushels are a slightly 
larger carryover than average, with 
the off farm portion of 53 million 
bushels largest of record. 

Off-farm stocks of sorghum grain 
of nearly 60 million bushels is about 
9.5 million less than a year earlier, 
but much larger than for any other 
July 1. 


(In thousand bushels) 


Grain and position 
Wheat— 
On farms* 
Terminalst . 
Commodity ‘redit Corp.t 
Merchant milis*{ . 
Interior mills, elev ators and warehouses* § 


Total 
Rye— 
On farms* 
Terminalst 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses* § 


Totals 


*Estimates of the Crop Reporting Board 


Branch, PMA, at 43 terminal cities 
owned or controlled by CCC; 
elevators. {Mills reporting to the Bureau 


July 1, 
1949 


Juiy 1, April 1, 
1950 1951 


67,172 67,907 
128,158 168,497 

3,797 4,900 
32,401 55,934 
76,424 129,522 


217,261 
193,663 
3,156 
101,052 
200,827 
307,952 426,760 715,959 
1,974 3 
5,900 5 
1,664 4 


9,538 13,036 
tCommercial stocks reported by the Grain 


tOwned by CCC and stored in bins or other storages 
also CCC-owned grain in transit to ports and in Canadian 
of the Census 


on millings and stocks of flour. 


$All off-farm storages not otherwise designated for each grain. 
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Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this greut terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 
DULUTH UNIVERSAI 


MILLING CO 





“‘Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














“Hunter’s CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour 
Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








Evans Millieg. Co. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 








Sands, Taylor & Wood Co. 


Established 1790 


KING ARTHUR FLOUR 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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3 Firms to Promote 
50-ib. Cotton Bags 
for Formula Feeds 


KANSAS CITY—Three bag manu- 
facturers will join in a special pro- 
motion of a new 50-lb cotton textile 
feed bag in the Midwest. 

Richard K. Peek, president of the 
Percy Kent Bag Co., and chairman 
of the committee in charge of the 
promotion plan, said that Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. and the Chase Bag Co. will 
join with the Percy Kent firm in pro- 
moting use of the new size feed bag. 

The three companies will spend 
about $50,000 in promoting the new, 
smaller and easier to handle textile 
container, Mr. Peek said. 

Although the 50-lb. cotton bags are 
not uncommon in flour and other in- 
dustries, this size of cotton bag has 
been used but little in the formula 
feed industry where the 100-Ib. cot- 
ton is the rule. It has been evident 
for some time that the 50-lb. size is 
attractive to the feed buyer because 
of the greater ease of handling and 
this has been an important factor 
in the development of this size of 
paper sack in the feed industry. 

The 50-ib. cotton feed bag was in- 
troduced a few weeks ago and is 
meeting with initial success. It will 
be the aim of the joint campaign of 
the three bag manufacturers to in- 
form the farmer and the feed dealer 
about the new size of cotton bag and 
to point out its convenience of han- 
dling and other features. 

The promotion drive will be sep- 
arate from the joint effort of the 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn. and 
the National Cotton Council, which 
have been conducting an educational 
campaign across the country in sup- 
port of cotton bags. 

In the July 27 issue of the Daily 
New Record, cotton textile publica- 
tion, Mr. Peek was quoted as say- 
ing that the success of the new 50-Ib. 
cotton feed bag could easily add in 
excess of 100 million yards of busi- 
ness each year for cotton mills. Only 
a short time ago, the publication stat- 
ed, the bag trade was either the No. 
1 or No. 2 consumer of cotton goods 
but now has slipped to about sixth 
place. 

As prices of cotton gray goods 
decline from the post-Korean highs, 
Mr. Peek asserted, part of the bag 
business lost by the cotton cloth trade 
is being recovered. Following the out- 
break of the Korean shooting, he 
pointed out, prices of bag sheeting 
increased by 50% while the advance 
in paper bag quotations in the same 
period was nominal. 

A sharp drop occurred in the past 
week in cotton bags, putting the price 
level at the lowest point since the 
Korean hostilities began and making 
cotton bags cheaper than burlaps. 


———BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO BAKERS’ 
PROGRAM TOP ONE MILLION 


CHICAGO—-More than a million 
dollars has been subscribed for the 
Bakers of America Program for 1952- 
53 and additional subscriptions are 
arriving daily in a steady flow, ac- 
cording to Karl E. Baur, chairman 
of the program and planning com- 
mittee for the promotion and presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Assn. 

With governors of the ABA taking 
the lead, bakers who underwrote the 
advertising and promotional cam- 
paign for the last four years are 
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again assuring their support of the 
program for another two years, Mr. 
Baur said. 

The governors, meeting in St. Louis 
early this year, voted to continue the 
program on the same subscription 
basis as in 1951-52—1/10 of 1% of 
gross sales, using 1950 sales volume 
as the base. 

Citing the response from subscrib- 
ers as proof of the awareness of the 
baking industry toward the progress 
of the bakers’ promotion, John T. 
McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, 
chairman of the American Bakers 
Assn., pointed out the need for con- 
tinued aggressive campaigning to 
build the industry to still higher 
levels. 

Plans for 1952 and 1953 contem- 
plate a sharply expanded public re- 
lations operation and broadening of 
the other phases as well, according 
to Walter H. Hopkins, director of the 
Bakers of America Program. 
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CREAM OF WHEAT NET DIPS 

MINNEAPOLIS—Net earnings of 
the Cream of Wheat Corp., Minne- 
apolis, for ihe first six months of 
1951 were $335,701.16, compared with 
$493,327.50 for the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1950. Net earnings for the 
second quarter of this: year were 
$117,730.10, down from $153,306.67 
for the second quarter a year earlier. 
Figures for 1951 earnings are after 
setting up a reserve for all federal 
taxes at the rate of 57% of net in- 
come and an unexpended advertising 
reserve of $24,770.35 less in 1951 than 
was set up at the same time in 1950, 
the firm announced. Earnings before 
federal income and excess profit taxes 
were $973,958.52 for the six months 
ended June 30, 1951, and $900,258.04 
for the six months ended June 30, 
1950, after setting up an unexpended 
advertising reserve. 
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FEED FIRM BUILDS 

FOWLER, KANSAS—A new build- 
ing for grinding, mixing and storage 
of feeds, replacing the one destroyed 
by fire several months ago, is being 
erected here by the Fowler Equity 
Exchange. The new structure will 
also be used for retail purposes. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, July 21, 1951 (000's omitted) 
Wheat Oats 
Baltimore 15 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Afloat 
Duluth 
Lakes . 


Rye Barl’y 
400 


108 
1,299 1,523 108 
1,480 2,072 791 42 


Total 
Previous week 


var 
735 
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STATE UNIVERSITY HOLDS 
SECOND BARLEY CLINIC 
MINNEAPOLIS — The University 

of Minnesota, department of agricul- 

ture, held its second biennial barley 
field day July 17. In attendance were 
approximately 100 guests represent- 
ing University Farm, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Midwest Barley 

Improvement Assn., grain, seed and 

feed trade, malting companies, Min- 

nesota brewers and brewmasters. 

Dr. H. K. Hayes, chief, division of 
agronomy and plant genetics, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 
on the role played by the division of 
agronomy and plant genetics ih crop 
improvement. 

He was followed by Dr. J. J. Chris- 
tensen, division of plant pathology 
and agricultural botany, University 
of Minnesota, who spoke on the work 
of his division. 

Dr. J. W. Lambert, division of ag- 


gave a talk” 


ronomy and plant genetics, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, showed the work 
the department is doing in improving 
the varieties of barley, especially the 
four things they are working toward: 
Disease resistance, good yields, good 
standing qualities, and good malting 
qualities. Dr. Christensen and his as- 
sociates gave demonstrations on tech- 
niques used in treating artificial epi- 
demics of barley diseases which are 
used in breeding for disease resist- 
ance in barley. 

The Northwest Crop Improvement 
Assn, was represented by Henry O. 
Putnam and Ward H. Marshall rep- 
resented the Minnesota Crop Im- 
provement Assn. 





Wheat Receipts 





(Continued from page 9) 


the claimant desires to destroy will 
be released for that purpose. 

7. To expedite the handling of 
freight cars handling flood-water 
damaged grain, claimant wishing 
prompt disposition will notify the 
Food and Drug Administration of the 
car numbers and location of his cars 
of grain and the disposition he desires. 
The Food and Drug Administration 
will promptly issue a release to the 
railroad’s claim agent for such dis- 
position. 

8. Grain owners will notify the Food 
and Drug Administration of the sale 
of dried flood-water damaged grain. 

The above rules also apply to feeds. 

They do not apply to flour or other 
human foods which are still under the 
embargo and require close supervi- 
sion and inspection of FDA before 
disposition. 


DEATHS 


John M. Martin, 78, former man- 
ager of city sales for Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Inc., Louisville, died July 
23. Mr. Martin was with the firm 35 
years before retiring 15 years ago. 








J. D. Faulds, vice president of the 
Faulds Oven & Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, died following a heart attack 
July 27. He had been on vacation at 
Bailey’s Harbor, Wis. Mr. Faulds was 
a charter member of the Bakers Club 
of Chicago. 


Ernst W. Siegal, 79, former presi- 
dent of the Merchant Bakers of 
Brooklyn and Queens, died at the 
Norwegian Hospital, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
July 23. Mr. Siegal, a resident of 
Brooklyn, had been in the baking 
business for almost 65 years. Mr. 
Siegal, who was born in Germany 
came to this country in 1887 and 
became the owner of several bakeries. 
He is survived by five sons, two sis- 
ters, a brother, eight grandchildren 
and three great-grandchildren. 


William C. Johnson, 49, executive 
vice president of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., died July 26. He started at Allis- 
Chalmers in 1924 as a machinist’s 
helper and progressed in the sales 
department. In 1940 he was named 
sales manager of the crushing and 
cement department and in 1944 he 
was made vice president of the gen- 
eral machinery division where he 
served until his appointment as ex- 
ecutive vice president in charge of 
that division in 1947. He was ap- 
pointed executive vice president of 
the company in February, 1951, fol- 
lowing the death of Walter Geist. 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this departmen 
15¢ per word; minimum 5 ase 
Add 20¢ per insertion for f. 

















v v 





HELP WANTED 

v RRR 
WANTED—SOFT WHEAT FLOUR SALES- 
man for metropolitan New York area. 
Outline previous experience and back 
ground. Address 2952, The Northwestern 
Miller, 114 East 40th St., New York 16, 
x. &. 











FLOUR SALESMAN 


if you can sell flour we have a real 
opportunity for you in West Virginia. 
Good salary and commission or brok- 
erage arrangement to right man. 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
2617 W. Grand Bivd., Detroit,8, Mich. 


| SITUATIONS WANTED 
v } 


EXPERIENCED MILLER IN ANY SIZE 
mill, understands commercial feed mixing. 
Prefer Minnesota. Address 2911, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















MACHINERY FOR SALE 

v | 
FOR SALE—ONE BRAND NEW WEST- 
inghouse motor, 150 H.P., 3-phase, 60- 
cycle, 440 R.P.M., 3 bearings base and 
rails. North East Flour Mills, North 


East, Pa 
WANTED 














MACHINERY 
v 


etltleeeeemtameened 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 


scales, bag 
good mill, 


closing machines and other 
feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 EB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





BROKERS WANTED 


old 





bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
P Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











GENERAL BAKING’S NET 
SHOWS MID-YEAR RISE 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of the General Baking Co., 
has announced that the estimated net 
profit of the company for the 26-week 
period ended June 30, 1951, after 
estimated federal income taxes of 
$1,310,833, amounted to $1,098,336, 
equal to 48.28¢ a common share after 
meeting preferred dividend require- 
ments. 

This compares with an estimated 
net profit for the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1950, after estimated federal 
income taxes of $378,303, of $624,940, 
or 18.13¢ a common share. 

For the quarter ended March 31, 
this year, the company reported net 
profit of $617,863, equal to 28¢ a 
common share. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SIGNS TRADE PACT 
WASHINGTON — Norway has 
signed the Torquay Protocol to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, and tariff concessions ex- 
changed by that nation and the U.S. 

will become effective Aug. 3. 
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HE EBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





Complete Facilities for Serving the Milling Industry 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 

WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 

DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 
FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. 

NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH. 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 

NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 


OrriceE &$: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NEW YORK, N, Y. 
ENID, OKLA. 

FT, WORTH, TEXAS 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


OPERATING: 


| THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITY— 
| 4,000,000 BUSHELS 








tna) 





J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. 


Studs cde ae 





J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
R. B. CALDWELL 


UHLMANN 


Grain Company 


Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


CHICAGO «+ 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 
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entennial FLOURING MILLS CO. 
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, 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR i 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


NEW SPOKANE MILt... ONE OF 


THE WORLD’S- MOST a 


SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 








ESTABLISHED i665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


— 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Millis at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO, Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx City 
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STUDY PROMOTION PLANS—Jack Conrad, at the left above, sales manager 
of the end label division of the Pollock Paper Corp., Columbus, Ohio, 
discusses promotion material being made available to bakers nationally 
with Jean Hill, art director of the division. The company’s theory is that 
the way to sell more bread is to tell more housewives more about how to use 
it. Menu suggestions on end labels accomplish this purpose on a day-in, day- 
out basis, the company feels. 


Sell’? Via End Labels 


Edueation in Bread Usage 
Launehed to Boost Sales 


PROGRAM to boost bread _ recipe end labels, which were accept- 
A= through education in ed by. groups of bakers for joint re- 

bread usage has been launched’ gional use, Pollock officials became 
by the end label division of the Pol- convinced that “the baking industry 
lock Paper Corp., Columbus, Ohio. is prepared to rise above conventional 
According to Jack Conrad, sales man- competition between its members and 
ager, the promotion is designed to jointly strive for greater bread usage. 
“sell” more housewives on using more “This should be done directly on 
bread for economical, appetizing meal every loaf of bread in the form of 
planning. 

For bakers throughout the nation 
who participate in the education in 
bread usage program, the Pollock 
corporation will make available com- 
plete, coordinated promotional cam- 
paign material, such as the following: 
@ Newspaper ads and mats 
@ Window banners 








@ Publicity releases 
@ Radio spot announcements 


MULTHWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 


@ Television spot announcements 
@ Posters 
@ Booklets on how to conduct sales 
meetings 
@ Promotion kit envelopes 
@ Radio spots, television commercials 
and a sales meeting guide 
It is emphasized that, after becom- 
ing aware of the broad, cooperative 
advertising program launched by the 
Bakers of America Program and aft- 
er the firm had introduced its first 
three series of “usage suggestion” 


OUR 78™ YEAR 
The Northwestern Miller 
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Seen the new rooms?2... 
ot tHe SHERMAN 


Chicago's Moke the Sherman 
your hotel in Chicago: 
personolity . new rooms, 
hotel...now dromotically designed 
© Fascinating 
brilliantly —restouronts, including 
the beautiful new 
restyled College inn 
Porterhouse, famous 
Well of the Sea 
© Handy-to- 
everything location. 
© Garage in hotel. 


HOTEL SHERMAN 
Randolph and Clark Streets 
CHICAGO 


Frank W. Bering, Board Chairman 
James A. Hart, President 
Pat Hoy, V.P. and Gen'l Mgr. 


i im i 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 











ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL GRAIN 


ependoble P e 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


74) West Jackson Bivd hicago 6 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 
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PROMOTION DISPLAY—A display 
of promotional material being made 
available to bakers by the end label 
division of the Pollock Paper Corp., 
Columbus, Ohio, is shown above. The 
model holds loaves of bread with end 
labels containing recipes designed to 
push bread sales. In the background 
are posters, ad reprints, publicity re- 
leases and other promotional material 
being made available to the bak ng 
industry. 


real honest-to-goodness practical, yet 
attractive and appetizing recipe sug- 
gestions for more and better ways to 
prepare meals with bread,” company 
officials point out. 

These messages should be glamour- 
ized to attract and hold the attention 
of the vast “meal planners’ army"’ in 
whose hands increased bread usage 
ultimately rests, it is said. 

Three new distinctive “big namce’”’ 
programs of recipe end labels have 
been lined up: 

Favorite recipes of famous women. 
Sixteen of America’s most glamorous 
and best-known women have mede 
their favorite recipes available for ure 
on end labels. 

Woman’s Home Companion choice 
recipes. Miss Dorothy Kirk, food eci- 
tor of the Companion, has personally 
selected recipes for use after being 
tested in Companion home service 
center kitchens. 

Emily Post Selected Rec'pes. Mrs 
Post, famous etiquette authority, has 
chosen 64 of her favorite recipes for 
this series. Many are from the new 
Emily Post Cook Book. 

Pollock officials were given special 
permission to use the chosen rec ne: 
for use on end labels for the “big 
name” campaign. The recipes were 
supplied by the Emily Post Institute, 
Woman's Home Companion and 16 of 
America’s most famous women, in- 
cluding: Faye Emerson, television 
star; Claudett Colbert, star of motion 
pictures; Lily Pons, star of Metropoli- 
tan Opera; Dorothy Kilgallen, col- 
umnist; Hildegarde, singing star; Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt, New York; Lou- 
ella Parsons, Hollywood commenta- 
tor; Fannie Hurst, novelist; Hattie 
Carnegie, fashion creator; Nancy 
Craig, radio commentator; Joan 
Crawford, motion picture star; Helen 
Hayes, president, American National 
Theater & Academy; Ilka Chase, au- 
thor; Maggie McNellis, radio and 
television star; Gladys Swarthout, 
singing star, and Carmel Snow, edi- 
tor-in-chief of Harper’s Bazaar. 

“The program is icated to the 
bakers of America in 'the hope and 
belief that a united industry will join 
hands and use it effectively for the 
expansion of bread demand through 
education in bread usage,” it was said. 


SUNN Y 
KANSAS 


We know, just as the baker does, 
that the miller must share the respon- 
sibility for the quality of the baker's 
loaf. That's why we are so careful and 
conscientious in the manufacture of 


SUNNY KANSAS flour. For 
SUNNY KANSAS quality is the kind 
that will make a good loaf better. It 
is milled to take a full share of re- 
sponsibility. 


a 
THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA “on KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 
The Northwestern Miller 


Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please enter immediately my subscription to 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


2 One year $4 CO Two years $7 
O Billme OBillmy firm (C1 am sending payment 
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Call... 


Viator 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—good milling wheat! 


Viator 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—immediate or deferred 
shipment! 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—our stocks analyzed 


for baking strength! 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Ask for— 
LOREN JOHNSON or W.W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 








Che 


ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 














105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "“%"4"° 








The REA line that served the Crow 
Slope community was so overloaded 
that electric appliances often failed; 
and lights were so dim that consum- 
ers constantly complained. So, when 
old Batch Buchanan was penalized a 
dollar for not sending his meter card 
into the office at the required time, 
he sent another postal card which 
said: “Sorry, gents, but the wind’s 
been blowing up here so hard I could 
not get my lantern lit to read the 
dadgummed thing.” 


o¢¢ ¢ 

A Scotchman had to send an urgent 
telegram and not wishing to spend 
more money than necessary, wrote 
like this: 

“Bruises hurt erased afford erected 
analysis hurt too infectious dead.” 

The Scotchman who received it im- 
mediately decided it was: “Bruce is 
hurt. He raced a Ford. He wrecked it, 
and Alice is hurt, too. In fact, she’s 


dead.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


Wife: “The maid quit. She said you 
spoke to her insultingly over the 
phone.” 

Hubby: “Ye gods! I thought I was 
talking to you.” 


e¢?¢¢ 
The postal clerk weighed MclIn- 
tosh’s letter and said, “It’s too heavy. 
You'll have to put another stamp on 
a. 
“What!” groaned McIntosh, “and 
make it even heavier!” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
Banker: “May I help you, madam?” 
Woman: “Yes. I'd like to open a 
joint account—with someone who has 


money.” 
¢¢ ¢@ 
“Sweetheart, if I'd known that tun- 
nel was so long, I'd have given you 
a kiss.” 
“Wasn't that you?” 
¢¢ 


Sentry: “Halt, who goes there?” 
Voice: “You wouldn't recognize me 
anyway. I’m new here.” 


$¢¢ 

Handsome Mr. Smith had stepped 
at a lively pace during the month his 
wife had been visiting her family in 
the South. Tonight the couple were 
giving their first party after the wife’s 
return home, when a noisy gent, eager 
to divulge the philanderings of a host 
he liked none too well as a business 
competitor, said slyly: “I suppose this 
party must seem tame to you, Mr. 
Smith.” 

“What do you mean by that, Fred?” 
asked Mrs. Smith quickly. 

“Well,” replied the guest, “when 
the cat’s away, the mice will——” 

Mr. Smith swung and felled the 
loquacious guest with a right to the 
jaw. His wife, horrified, wailed: “For 
heaven's sake, John, what's the idea?” 

Gallantly, if over alertly, he said: 
“Nobody's going to call my darling 
wife a cat!” 


e$¢ ¢ 


“My wife talks to herself.” 
“So does mine, but she doesn’t 
know it. She thinks I’m listening.” 
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TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 
for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 











Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 
Long Dist Teleph 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 





J. Allen Smith & Co., lnc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 





MICHIGAN FLOURS 


(Quality Controlled) 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. } 
Chelsea, Michigan 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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Derr. N a 


IN MENTE’S LINE! 
e 
We specialize in strong, well-made bags designed to stand up proudly 


under all conditions. Sturdy fabrics, stout stitching—and sixty-six 
years of expert know-how in making quality bags. 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


ISAAC T. RHEA, Pres. 
Box 1098 Box 204 


Box 690 
SAVANNAH NEW ORLEANS HOUSTON 


Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Denver, 
Cincinnati and other large cities 





Millers of 


capacity SILK FLOSS FLOUR, 


ata - Whole Wheat Flour & 
ch at ‘ Pure Soft Wheat Cake Flour 


x 
WICHITA 2, KANSAS COMPANY 


MILLS AT WICHITA & CHERRYVALE, KANSAS AND MARION, OHIO 


| 


For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf: 


TENNANT 6 HOV T COMPANY 
taxes CriTrTy, MINNEBOTA 








IMPERIAL 


We are located out in the “grass roots” 
ourselves—right in the heart of Ameri- 
ca’s major wheat producing area. Natu- 
rally wheat growers are our neighbors 
and it makes it easy for us to pick and 
choose the finest wheats. Our wheat 
buying program starts well before har- 
vest in the wheat fields near our buying 
stations. Our trained men survey their 
territories and know which fields are 
planted with the variety and quality we 
want for top baking performance. This 
“grass roots” selection makes it simple 
to get what we prefer. 











The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
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WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of C Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FLOUR ponesnc 


3ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHLA 4, PA. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR castes 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





-FLOUR- 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 

Rm. 530—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
New Eagiand Office: 211 Bryant St.. Maiden, Mass. 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 





NEW YORK, N. Y¥. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 
404 Queen & Crescent Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 








/ Yeumsen-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


52¢ No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IL 


CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 


NEW YORK 











CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED © FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA. NEBRASKA 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO 


Flour Brokers 








ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LO. & 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


GABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








MINNEAPOLIS 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants - | 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


> 














CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Aug. 7-8—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Jamestown, 
Jamestown, N.Y.; sec.-treas., Mrs. 
G. A. Bentley, 1005 Prendergast Ave., 
Jamestown, N.Y. 

Aug. 24-25—North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Park Grove 
Inn, Asheville; sec., W. E. Dunn, 
Kinston, N.C. 

Sept. 6-8—American Soybean Assn. ; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
iowa; sec., Geurge M. Strayer, Hud- 
son, Iowa. 

Sept. 9-11—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., Don F. Clark, 100 
Merchants Exchange Bldg., St. Louis. 

Sept. 14-15—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil; Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 804 Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia Bldg., Richmond. 

Sept. 15—Dist. 1, Association of 
Operative Millers, Abilene, Kansas; 
sec., Fred Zutavern, Walnut Creek 
Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas. 

Sept. 16-18 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Production Conference; Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., E. 
P. Cline, 703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 
Cain St., N. W., Atlanta 3. 

Sept. 22—Dist. 7, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Plaza Hotel, San An- 
tonio, Texas; sec., Harold Cook, Gra- 
ton & Knight Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Sept. 25-26—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; convention and 
nutrition conference in cooperation 
with School of Agriculture of Penn- 
sylvania State College; Penn Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa.; sec., Richard 
I, Ammon. 43', E. Main St., P.O. Box 
329, Ephrata. 

Sept. 28-29—Dist. 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, O’Henry Hotel, 
Greensboro, N.C.; sec., Lyman E. 
Witt, J. Allen Smith & Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Sept. 29—Dist. 3, Association of 
Operative Millers, and Cincinnati 
Association of Cereal Chemists; Seel- 
bach Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; sec., 
Ralph Krebs, B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., 1800 W. Carroll St., Chicago. 

Oct. 6—Dist. 6, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Harris Milling Co., 
Owosso, Mich.; sec., Walter Scott, 
Chelsea (Mich.) Milling Co. 

Oct. 11-18—Dist. 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Portland, Ore.; 
sec., Francis R. King, Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Inc., Seattle, Wash. 

Oct. 12—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Henry Grady Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
1314 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Oct. 14-18 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago; ABA 
Headquarters, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 

Oct. 23—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Barnum Hotel, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 16, Conn. 

Oct. 23-25—American Institute of 
Baking Sanitation Short Course; Ho- 
tel Whitcomb, San Francisco. Details 
from Dr. Edward L. Holmes, direc- 
tor of sanitation, American Institute 
of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 11, Il. 

Oct. 27—Dist. 8, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Hotel Markeen, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; sec., C. M. Wagner, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo. 

Nov. 3—Dist. 5, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Alton, Ill.; sec., Hen- 
ry Lee, Graton & Knight Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Nov. 11-18—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Nov. 12-14—Grocery Products of 
America, Inc.; Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City; pres., Paul S. Willis, 205 
E. 42nd St., New York 17. 

Nov. 19-20—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Mark 
G. Thornburg, 432 Des Moines Bldg., 
Des Moines. 


1952 


Jan. 27-29—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., and Bakers Club of Baltimore; 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md; 
sec.. Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore, 1. 


March 16-18— Associated Retail 
Bakers of America; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 138. 

April 20-22 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 204 Board of 
Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12. 


April 20-23—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., T. E. Dallas, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

April 21-23 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Oregon; Sec., Roger 
Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, 
Ore. 


April 28-30—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio; sec., Mrs. 
Gertrude Goodman, 1134 National 
City Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


May 1-3—Southern Bakers Assn., 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., 








Hart -Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Sub-Terminal at 


Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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Cable Address: “ Dorrgacu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Oorn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Ooventry,” London 








Cable Address: ““Trowropri,” London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) ie. . 

52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN =—_ 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C Sth Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable 


LONDON, E. C. 8 


Address “Feastanco,” London. 








IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 


Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


“Famed,” London 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lt. 











CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 











FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ““AncHor,” Belfast 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street ASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 


ITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED ayp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO, 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Giasgow 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 
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E. P. Cline, 708- Henry Grady Bldg., 
26 Cain St., N. W., Atlanta 3. 

May 12-13—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave., S. E. 
Minneapolis. 

May 19-22—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Hotel Statler, Buffalo; 
exec. sec., Donald 8S. Eber, 639 Board 
of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6. 

June 1-3—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; French Lick, 
Ind.; exec. sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

June 8-9—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver; sec., 
T. W. Kunde, Western Bakers Supply 
Co., 1727 Wazee St., Denver 17, 
Colo. 

June 7-10—New England Bakers 
Assn., annual spring meeting, Went- 
worth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth, N. H.; 
sec., Robert E, Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 

June 14-16—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, 8S. C.; sec., Louise 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts. No. 4, Char- 
lotte, 3, N. C. 

June 16-17—Ohio Grain, Mill & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus; sec., Vaughn M. 
Thorne, 12 N. 8rd St., Columbus 15. 

June 22-25—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn. and Bakers Club of Baltimore; 
The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va., 
sec., Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 

July 17—Chicago Association of 
Flour Distributors; outing, Rolling 
Green Country Club, Rand Road, Ar- 
lington Heights, Ill.; sec., Charles M. 
Yager, Jr., Room 566, 175 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago 4. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Slight Increase 
Expected in Japan 
Summer Grain Crop 


WASHINGTON—The 1951 harvest 
of summer grains in Japan is expected 
to show a slight increase over the 
comparatively high level of the past 
two years, and will be well above the 
prewar average, according to J. C. 
Dedson, attache, Office of U.S. Politi- 
cal Adviser, Tokyo. 

The slight increase occurred in the 
barley crop. Official forecasts, as of 
June 1, place the wheat outturn at 
49 million bushels, the same as a year 
ago. At the same time the total bar- 
ley crop was forecast at 81 million 
bushels, compared with the 1950 pro- 
duction of about 80 million bushels. 
No production forecasts have been 
released for the minor grains of the 
area, but indications point to about 
normal harvests. 

Acreage in wheat and barley is 
slightly smaller than in 1950 but 
yields up to or better than last year's 
high level maintained the production. 
Crop conditions improved materially 
after a bad start in some areas be- 
cause of excessive rainfall at seeding 
time. 

Prices of wheat, barley and naked 
barley continue under government 
control, and at latest report the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Forestry was 
completing plans to allocate delivery 
quotas to farmers. Plans for assigning 
quotas were delayed somewhat by 
prospects of decontrol of price and 
distribution of 1951 wheat and barley. 
Approval of such a move was achieved 
in the House of Representatives, but 
final approval by the House of Coun- 
cillors failed. Opposition to the move 
was said to be based chiefly on the 
uncertainty of food imports. 

Government control of prices of 
oats, rye, corn, millet and buckwheat 


was removed March 1, when farmers 
were authorized to sell these crops 
on the free market. 


———“BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ILLINOIS BAKERS PLAN 
SEPT. 10 GOLF OUTING 


CHICAGO — The Illinois Bakers 
Assn. has set its annual golf outing 
for Sept. 10 at the Mah-Nah-Tee-See 
Country Club, Rockford, Ill. 

The day's festivities will include 
golf from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m., horse- 
shoes, cards and prize, A_ buffet 
luncheon will be served at noon, with 
a dinner at 7 p.m. A female barber- 
shop quartette will furnish the en- 
tertainment in the evening. 

The Rockford golf course is said 
to be one of the finest in the country. 
Reservations can be made by con- 
tacting Thelma E. Dallas, secretary 
of the association, at 53 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. A block of 
hotel rooms has been reserved at 
the Faust Hotel in Rockford. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Bread Style 
Introduced in Utah 


A new loaf of bread, known as 
“Aunt Hattie,” has been introduced 
to Salt Lake City, Ogden and Provo 
markets by representatives of the 
Fisher Baking Co., Salt Lake City. 

The new bread was unveiled dur- 
ing a meeting of employees of the 
Fisher Baking Co. here with presen- 
tation of a supporting advertising 
campaign created by the W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago. J. A. Lajeunesse is man- 
ager of the company. The campaign 
was presented by W. L. Goodman, 

Company spokesmen pointed out 
that “the new bread incorporates an 
old-fashioned flavor with the finest 
ingredients to satisfy the increasing 
demand of consumers for a more ap- 
petizing bread.” The introduction of 
the new loaf was supported by an 
extensive and well-integrated ad- 
vertising campaign carried in news- 
papers, radio, television, outdoor post- 
ers and consumer contracts. 





Handel-en 


N. V. inductee 
“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON’ 
LID. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WavVERLEY” 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPO: 
155 Wallace 8t., pay 
41 Constitution St., 
5 lanade Buildi 
Cables: “Primp,” Dundee 


AN c.$ 
DUNDEE 
EEN 








Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
= 


Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 











Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manwfacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 STERDAM (C) 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
Cable Address: “Felixcohen” 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LTD 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington 83. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘ Drrioma,” Glasgow 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 


. 0. 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References 
, De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
* ‘The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 











McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address; “Marva.,” Glasgow 








W. DE BOER & CO. 
a F, 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wedeboer” 








FLOUR SPECI 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
ALISTS 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


SINCE 1889 


Sth Bd., Riverside, Private 











Established 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
vw/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 








47-48 Damrak 


Pro-forma contract 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 

FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, Hi 

Solicit offers directly a a millers all grades hardwheat, 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 


terms and conditions in full 
will be gent on request 














| ERVICE ® 
GRAIN $ 


OFFICES 








TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 





GRAIN COMPANY 


ata a iat 


EVERY PRODUCING AREA 








KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas 





Hour Hubhordeedl P 


ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA. “Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co. 
Acme-Bvans Co. 

Acme Fiour Milis Co. 

Allien, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd. 
Amber Milling lDivision 

Amendt Milling Co. 

American Flours, Inc, ......... 
Ames Harris Neville Co......... 
Angell, Chr. 

Arnold Milling Co. 

Atkinson Milling Co. 


Baxter, A. B., Engineering Co.. 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Beardstown Mills 


Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. . 
Blair Milling Co. 


Blake, 
Blodgett. 


Frank H., 


Bolle & Schilthuis 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co 
Brey & Sharpless . 
Broenniman Co., Inc. . 
Buhler Mill & Blevator Co. 
Bulsing & Hesilenfeld 


Cahokia 


Flour Co. 


Canadian Mfil & Elevator Co. 
Cargill, Incorporated 


Carr, P. 


B., & Carr, Pedro, Jr.. 


Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd..... 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd. 

Chase Bag Co. 


Chatfleld 


& Woods Sack Co 


Chelsea Milling Co. 


Chicago, 


So. Shore & So. Bend R R.. 


Chickasha Milling Co. 


Chubb & 


Son 


City Nati. Bank & Trust Co 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd... 
Cohen, Felix 


Coleman, 
Colorado 


David, Inc. 
Milling & Elevator Co 


Commander-Larabee Milling Co..... 


Commissiehandel 


“Cereales” 


Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co. . 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co..... 
Crawford & Law 

Crete Mills 

Crookston Milling Co. 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co 


Deutsch & Sickert Co..... 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co 
Donszelmann & Co., Ltd. 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., 


Bagle Roller Mill Co. 
Eastern Canada Flour Mills, 


Eckhart, 


B. A., Milling Co 


Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Enns Milling Co. 
Bvans Milling Co. 


Fant Milling Co. 
Farquhar Bros. 


Fennell, 


Spence & Co. 


Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co 
Fisher Fiouring Mills Co. 


Flynn, John M., Co. 

Fode, Troels 

Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Fort Morgan Mills 


Franco, 


Francis M. 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Gallatin 
Garland 
General 


Valley Milling Co... 
Mills, Inc. 
Mills, Inc. 


Gillespie Bros., Ltd. ... 
Globe Cereal Millis .... 
Globe Milling Co. 


Goffe & Carkener, Inc 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. 

Gooch Milling & Blevator Co..... 
Great Star Flour Millis, Ltd 
Greenbank, H. J.. & Co 

Green's Milling Co. 

Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 


Hammond Bag & Paper Co 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd..... 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. 

Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co... 

Hotel Sherman 

Hubbard Milling Co. 

Hunter Milling Co. 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co..... 
Inter-Continental Grain Co 
Interstate Grain Corporation 
International Milling Co. 
Iamert-Hincke Milling Co 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co.. 
Jennison, W. J., Co 

Jewell, L. 

Johansen, Anth., & Co.......... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Jordan, Omar 

Joseph, I. 8., Co., 

Justesen, Brodr. 


Kansas Flour Millis Company. 

Kansas Grain Company 

Kansas Milling Co 

Kaswan, Joseph 

Kelly-Erickson Co. erry Te 
Kelly, William, Milling Co............. 
Kenser, Charlies H. 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc 

Kimpton, W. S., & Sons 

King Midas Flour Millis 

King Milling Co. 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 

Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc. 
Koerner, John B., & Co 


LaGrange Mills 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd 
Loken & Co. 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 

Lysle, J. C., Milling Co.. 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd.. 
Mackprang, C., Jr. 

Madsen, Otto 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd..... 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 

N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam. 
Mennel Milling Co. ° 

Mente & Co., Inc. 

Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc 
Milling Engineers, Inc. 

Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 

Minot Flour Mills 

Mitchell, EB. P. 

Montana Flour wae Co.. 
Montgomery Co., Th 
Moore-Lowry Flour Milts Co. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co. 
Morrison Milling Co. 

Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Morten Milling Co. 


Natl. Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co. 
National Cotton Council 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co... 

Neff & Fry Co. 

a Peter R., Sr.. 


pn Century Co. 

New Era Milling Co.... 
Noblesville Milling Co. 
Norenberg & Belsheim .. 
Norris Grain Co. 

Norton, Willis, Co. 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 


Ogtivie Fiour Mills, Co., 
Osteck & Co. 


Page, Thomas. Milling Co..... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd... 
Peek Bros. 


Piliman & Phillips 
Piilsbury Milla, Inc. 

Pratt, R. C 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. 


Quaker Oats Co. 


Rademaker, > 

Red Wing Milling Co. 

Reilly, Joan F. . 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Lta 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 
Robinson Milling Co. 

Rodney Milling Co. 

Ross Milling Co. 

Ruoff, A., & Co., N. V. 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 

Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co. 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Sands, Taylor & Wood 

Saxony Mills 

Schneider, W. H., Company. 
Schultz, Baujan & Co. 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 

Sheridan Fiouring Mills, Inc. 
Siebel, J. E., Sons’ Co. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis — Co. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., 

Smith, Sidney, Flour, Teed rw" Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories 
Spindler, L. G. 

Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Milling Co. 

Stannard, Collins & Co. 

Star of the West Mig 

Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 

Stolp & Co., Ltd. 

Stratton Grain Co. 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 

Strisik, 8. . 0. 

Sullivan & Kennedy 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 

Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd.. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 

rex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd..... 
Tidewater Grain Co. 

Toronto Blevatora, Ltd. 

Tri-State Milling Co. 


Uhimann Grain Co. 
United Grain Growers, 
Urban, George, Milling Co. 


Valley Grain Co. 
Valier & Spies Milling Company. 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders ode 
Van Dusen Harrington Co........++++++ 
Van Walbeek’s Handel- 
Maatschappij N. V. 
Verhoeff & Zoon’s Handelmaatschappy 
N. V. 


Victor Chemical Works 
Vis, P. 

Voigt Milling Co. 

Vos, M. J. 

Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc.. 
Walnut Creek Milling Oo. ... 
Wamego Milling Co. ... 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co 
Western Assurance Co. 

Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd. . 
Western Milling Co. 

Western Star Mill Co.. 

White & Co. 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co. .. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 

Williams Bros. Co. 

Williams, Cohen EB., & Sons... 
Witsenburg. Firma, M., Jr...- 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 
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WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 








933-35 





Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 





“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
— district of central western Kan- 
secures most of its wheat 
p= Ah from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














IS NEEDED IN FLOUR PROCESSING, TOO! 


for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter. brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 


It takes an experienced traffic officer, plus fine equipment to cut out snarls and keep 
things running smoothly. Just so, the well trained N-A Serviceman, with over a 
quarter-century of experience, plus time-tested products — DYOX for maturing, 
NOVADELOX for color, and N-RICHMENT-A for enrichment—can help you with 
your day-to-day problems, as well as spot and quickly correct potential sources of 


trouble. Leading millers everywhere will tell you that N-A Service means “smooth 
running” flour processing. 


Call your N-A Representative today. He'll be glad to show you how N-A’s Flour Serv- 
ice Division with its servicemen and laboratory staff can be your flour “Traffic Offi- 


cer.” There’s no obligation. 
“Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADE L-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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|EPUBLIG SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


Who starts forest fires? 


People do. Not fools or firebugs, but ordinary, well-meaning 
people . . . people who just don’t stop to think. Last year 
lightning accounted for about one forest fire in ten—but fires 
caused by human carelessness burned over an area greater 
than the state of Pennsylvania. 


Who can stop forest fires? Again—people. People like you 
... like all of us... can help prevent forest fires by reading 
these four simple rules—and remembering them whenever 


we're driving, hiking or camping in fields or forests. 


1. Hold your match ’til it’s cold—then pinch it to make sure. 


2. Crush out cigarette, cigar or pipe ashes. Use an ash tray. 


3. Drown your campfire, then stir it and drown again. 


4. Ask about the law before burning grass, brush, fence rows 


or trash. 


REMEMBER—ONLY YOU CAN PREVENT 
FOREST FIRES! 











